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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Destruction of Food 


NE of the most serious symptoms of the world’s 
() enc sickness is the alleged need of destroying 

wholesale the means of livelihood which man has won 
from the earth, and of curtailing the area and quantity of his 
productive activities—all because the consumer, in many 
cases in dire need of those goods, cannot pay such price for 
them as would reimburse the producer for their cost to him. 
He, poor man, is not to blame, for he has had to borrow 
money for the work of production and, unless he makes some 
profit, he cannot pay his interest. All over the world during 
these years of ‘‘depression,’’ but especially in the United 
States, has this shocking phenomenon appeared. Everywhere 
produce has been destroyed and production restricted in the 
primary necessities of life—wheat, bacon, tea, coffee, sugar, 
potatoes, milk, fruit—whilst millions of the world’s inhabi- 
tants go in daily want of food; just because food has to be 
produced primarily for profit and only secondarily for use. 
Not only is man’s labour—his means of existence—regarded 
as a commodity and traded with for gain, but, less fortunate 
than domestic animals, he is liable to be deprived of his very 
sustenance by the vicissitudes of the market. This is a result 
of the Capitalist system : whether it is a necessary or an ac- 
cidental result, let those concerned make haste to find out, 
for surely the patience of the poor is not inexhaustible. Desti- 
tution and all that goes with it—slum dwellings, disease, de- 
gradation, almost inevitable vice—are definitely inhuman and 
unnatural, contrary to the divine purpose, wholly unChris- 
tian: not, therefore, essential elements of a scheme of things 
ordained by a Higher Power, but the creation of perverted 
human faculties, the sin and the selfishness of men. In an 
impassioned plea in the current Colosseum, the intentional 
vehemence of which leaves no room for nice qualifications, 
Mr. Eric Gill calls on the Church in England to lift her voice 
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like a trumpet—‘‘the big trumpet speaks, and he is far away 
in Rome’’—in echoing without ceasing the forcible Papal de- 
nunciations of the de facto iniquities of Capitalism. ‘Teach, 
not only morality,’’ he pleads in effect, ‘“‘but also the pre- 
requisites of morality. Condemn unequivocally the usury 
that seeks profit out of need.”’ 


The Silver Jubilee of the C.S.G. 


MONGST the ‘‘penny whistles’? which Mr. Gill com- 

plains do not echo the Roman trumpet-call, we trust that 
he does not reckon the Catholic Social Guild, which celebrated 
its Silver Jubilee on Trinity Sunday by a great rally in Lon- 
don. For twenty-five years, with the encouragement of the 
hierarchy, this organization has laboured at the holy task of 
interpreting the Church’s social teaching, and applying it to 
our industrial conditions. And not without some measure of 
success, although, poorly supported by those whose cause it 
was best serving, the well-to-do, it has never approached very 
close to its ideals. It is natural that the well-to-do should be 
content with a traditional system which has secured their 
prosperity, especially when it is assailed by desperate men 
who desire not its betterment, but its overthrow. And it is 
hard to realize that a system which Catholics had little share 
in establishing and of which the essential justice has been too 
lightly assumed for generations, is, in many respects, un- 
Christian. For all that, the failure of the Catholic laity, of 
the upper and middle classes, to assist the growth of the Guild 
and of the Workers’ College at Oxford, is a measure of their 
deafness to the “‘big trumpet’’ in Rome, and ultimately of 
their insensibility to the fullest implications of their Faith. 
It would, of course, be foolish even to imply that the law of 
Christian charity can only be fulfilled in this particular way, 
but since the practical injustice of so many aspects of the 
Capitalist system has become more and more apparent, and 
our spiritual leaders are insisting on our ceasing to share in 
those evil developments, the comparative neglect of the one 
organized effort in our midst to diffuse Catholic economic 
teaching, argues a certain want of appreciation of what is 
wrong. It may be, as Mr. Gill asserts, that the silence of the 
pulpit hitherto is partly responsible for this apathy. At any 
rate, with the blessing of Cardinal Bourne, who pointed out, 
at the Queen’s Hall meeting, that the mission of the Guild 
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was to gather and supply the information without which pru- 
dent and effective social action was impossible, the C.S.G. 
faces its future with courage, convinced that its services will 
be found more and more necessary in the troubled times be- 
fore us. 


General Default on War Debts 


O one knows better than President Roosevelt—it would 

be an insult to his keen intelligence, both of principles 
and their application, to suppose otherwise—that Europe can 
never pay in full the debts still owing to the United States, 
except in a way which would throw the industrial life of his 
country into still greater chaos, i.e., by supplying goods and 
services. The spectacular default of twelve out of thirteen 
debtor nations (Finland the only exception), on the June 15th 
instalment, has done something to show Americans that 
Europe has come to the end of its tether in this matter, and 
there is now some chance of the ethics, apart from the 
economics, of war debts in general being investigated. The 
debts were not originally money-transfers, but were incurred 
by opening credits for the Allies in the States and supplying 
(at exorbitant prices) what was necessary for the continuance 
of the War : therefore, the logical way of repayment would be 
for the European debtors to give America credit for European 
goods to the amount of their obligations. It has even been 
proposed by a Times correspondent that Great Britain should 
build free for the States whatever increases of the American 
Navy are thought desirable! But the mere idea of goods to 
the value of nearly twelve thousand million dollars, which re- 
presents Europe’s total indebtedness to the States, being 
poured into that country free, hardly needs mentioning to 
reveal its absurdity. Nevertheless, as if these debts were 
ordinary commercial transactions, the President peremptorily 
demands their payment, with all arrears due to the Hoover 
moratorium, and signs a measure condemning the debtors, 
whether willing to present token payments or not, to the 
penalties of default—loss of credit facilities in the American 
money-market. This attitude is, on the face of it, so unin- 
telligible that a writer in the Commonweal (June 15th) sur- 
mises that Mr. Roosevelt is preparing the way for a later de- 
claration that he means to regard the war debts as ‘“‘political,”’ 
not commercial, and, therefore, not rightly subject to the levy- 
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ing of interest. In other words, the funding them and making 
them bear interest was a transaction savouring of usury—the 
making profit out of your neighbour’s need. When Pope 
Benedict advised, in his famous Peace Note, ‘‘an entire and 
reciprocal condonation’”’ of all injuries received and costs in- 
curred by the War, he not only showed himself a far more 
enlightened economist than the Versailles peace-makers 
proved to be, but he probably had in mind what the Church 
has always detested—the breach of charity involved in charg- 
ing interest on an unproductive loan incurred out of sheer 
necessity. If President Roosevelt is thinking of asking 
America to be content with a return of the principal in grad- 
ual instalments, and to reckon the interest already paid as part 
of that return, he will thus combine statesmanship with Chris- 
tianity in a degree which is rare indeed. 


The Negro Problem in the States 


HE article on ‘‘The Negro in America’’ in our May 

issue attracted a certain amount of favourable apprecia- 
tion in the States, and brought forth some later information 
and a few corrections. It appears that the amount of mis- 
cegenation is much greater than was stated, one authority, 
Herskovitz, maintaining that over 80 per cent of the negroes 
show some ‘‘white’’ blood. But what is more interesting is 
to learn that white American Catholics are becoming more 
sensitive to the reproach that their attitude towards coloured 
folk has been, and still is, lacking in the spirit of their Faith. 
They themselves admit that the miserable total of 250,000 
Catholic negroes, out of a population of twelve million, is due 
to their having yielded too much in the past to racial pre- 
judice, and neglected their opportunities. At a large Inter- 
racial meeting of white and coloured Catholics in New York 
Town Hall, on the very apposite date of Pentecost, Father 
Gillis, of the Catholic World, confessed frankly that as 
Christians ‘‘we have failed to exemplify in our conduct even 
the most elementary principles of the religion we profess.”’ 
Father La Farge chronicles in America (June 2nd) the ordina- 
tion to the priesthood on May 23rd of four coloured members 
of the Society of the Divine Word—“‘‘the first time that any 
such group of coloured candidates has been ordained in the 
United States.’’ The Commonweal, again (June 1st), men- 
tions an appeal launched by the Brooklyn Catholic Action 
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Council to 162 Catholic colleges ‘‘challenging the Catholic 
college men and women of the United States to become articu- 
late in the cause of justice for the Negro.’’ And a fuller state- 
ment of the claims, alike of Christianity and of the coloured 
man on the Catholic, is to be found in the Ecclesiastical Re- 
view for May. More significant still, perhaps, is the fact that 
The Catholic Worker, a New York monthly, the name of 
which indicates its character and clientele, is whole-heartedly 
against race discrimination in industrial matters. All this— 
and there are many other signs of awakening—is hopeful, 
but there is, apparently, a vast amount of leeway to be made 
up before even the level of non-Catholic and humanitarian 
achievement is reached. Dr. John Cooper, in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review article, laments that Catholics were not foremost 
in thé anti-slavery campaign, and says that providing the 
Negro with schools and orphanages is of little avail if nothing 
further is done ‘‘to get them justice.’’ 


Inter-racial Marriage ? 


OUBTLESS, it is in social matters that colour preju- 

dice is hardest to overcome. St. Paul, in telling the 
Athenians that God made all the inhabitants of the earth 
“from one man,”’ stressed the fundamental unity of mankind, 
but lapse of ages and a hundred other circumstances have so 
differentiated the human race, that the diversity between, say, 
an Australian bushman and a highly-bred Caucasian is more 
apparent than their unity of origin. And, of course, the 
abominable practice of slavery, with all its calculated degra- 
dation of the slave, has accentuated the social ostracism of 
the Negro—at any rate, in English-speaking countries. 
Singularly enough, white folk in other lands, e.g., in France, 
do not feel the same need for keeping aloof from the coloured, 
which seems to show that the barrier has been erected more 
by custom than by nature. In the States, where, in certain 
regions, the Negro is relatively numerous, there is probably 
an unconscious self-protective instinct at work as well to keep 
up social discrimination. And ultimately, until there is free- 
dom of inter-marriage, there can hardly be complete equality. 
The intimate relationship of marriage demands for success the 
same religious and cultural outlook, and the same ethical 
standards in both parties. Granted those requisites, is there 
any other obstacle to the satisfactory union of white and col- 
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oured, which is not based upon inherited prejudice? That is 
not a question to be readily answered. We may reflect that, 
despite a high level of culture, our Indian fellow-citizens are 
not welcomed amongst us as husbands, whereas in the States 
it is said that there are over 10,000 ‘‘black and white’’ unions 
every year (out of an average total of one million marriages). 
These problems notwithstanding, American Catholics are to 
be congratulated on their determined, if belated, endeavours 
to show towards the American Negro the perfect charity of 
Christ. 


England and the Slave-trade 


E are accustomed, not unreasonably, to point with 

complacency, to the action of Parliament in decreeing, 
at the cost of £20,000,000 in compensation, the Abolition of 
Slavery in the British Dominions in 1833. The measure took 
effect in August, 1834, so that next month will see the cen- 
tenary of what Lecky called one of ‘‘the three or four per- 
fectly virtuous acts recorded in the history of nations.’’ It 
may serve, however, to prevent any undue self-exaltation if 
we reflect that this country had previously been the chief 
agent in the infamous Slave-trade, and that it required years 
of intense agitation before that traffic was abolished. The 
wealth of the landed plutocrats, who ‘‘limited’’ the English 
monarchy, was largely derived from the plunder of the 
Church, and as much, or more, discredit attaches to the 
national prosperity of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, which was built upon the ruthless exploitation of 
human beings from the coasts of Africa and, for that matter, 
in the mines and factories of England. The curses earned in 
those bad days may now be coming home to roost. 


A Labour of Hercules 


ATHOLICS in the States are going forward vigorously 
C with their campaign against the abuses of the cinema, 
and the ‘‘Legion of Decency’’ (which sometimes is called the 
‘‘League for Decency’’) is winning co-operation from many 
non-Catholic and Jewish organizations. The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, representing two million members, 
lately commended the crusade. We mentioned in March that 
75,000 Catholics in Seattle had pledged themselves to boy- 
cott indecent films; now we learn that, on July 17th, 50,000 
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New York Catholics took a similar pledge in the presence of 
the Apostolic Delegate. The Cardinal Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia has called upon all his flock to avoid the movies until 
they are reformed—pointing out rather than imposing the 
obligation upon the individual conscience. With us, Catho- 
lic societies in the North are following the example of Cardiff 
in protesting against objectionable films. No doubt, the move- 
ment will spread, but, to be really effective, the protest must 
become organized and universal. This may involve sacrifice 
on the part of Catholics, who will have to forgo entertain- 
ments, parts of which, like the legendary egg, are excellent, 
but, if so widespread and excellent a source of recreation can 
thus be purified, the sacrifice will be well rewarded. The 
absence of any decent moral standard recognized either by 
producers or purveyors of film-stories, makes mere protest 
unavailing. They must be hit in the pocket, if at all. When 
our Catholic Confederation gets into action, here will be a 
field for its activities. 


The Catholic Press 


HE London Catholic Herald and its associated local 

papers, which, until lately, were owned and managed 
by that vigorous Catholic personality, the late Mr. Charles 
Diamond, have, under new ownership and direction, pro- 
jected several fresh features of interest. One of these is a sur- 
vey and criticism of ‘‘Our Contemporaries Overseas’’ which 
will be of service in broadening our sympathies and outlook. 
This commendable newspaper enterprise has, in a way, anti- 
cipated a project which Messrs Sheed & Ward announce for 
the autumn, viz., the issue of a monthly Catholic ‘‘review of 
reviews”’ to be called the Passport, which ‘‘will take its con- 
tents wholly from Catholic periodicals published on the Conti- 
nent, translate them, compress them when necessary, and 
thus present each month a review of human affairs, as they 
are seen and judged by Catholics outside the English-speak- 
ing world’’ (The Universe, May 25th). If it succeeds, as it 
deserves, this venture will help to consolidate Catholic pub- 
lic opinion, a vast force, but often dissipated through isola- 
tion. The project is not altogether new. Thirty years ago 
in Chicago, there was started The Catholic Review of Re- 
views, several numbers of which are before us—a large, well- 
printed octavo of 110 pages, evidently modelled on Stead’s 
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Review of Reviews, and covering a wide field of reference. 
How long it survived, and what were the causes of its demise, 
we cannot say: it might concern the promoters of the new 
venture to discover. 

In this connexion it is sad to have to record the disappear- 
ance, after ten years of useful existence, of a Catholic Quar- 
terly—The Catholic Woman’s Outlook—which was devoted 
to the religious and cultural interests of educated women of 
our Faith, and specifically to rebutting the charge, made by 
the ‘‘emancipated’’ of our day, that they were intellectually 
undeveloped. This aim was excellently fulfilled, and the 
Outlook was always worth reading, but the ‘‘parochialism’’ 
which still afflicts us, deprived it of its due support. However, 
trusting in the working of the new spirit of Catholic 
solidarity, for which the hierarchy are preparing a body, its 
promoters have determined to carry on their enterprise as an 
Annual, the first number of which will appear next year. 


Isolated Security unattainable 


N face of the growth of public ‘“‘defeatism’’ due to the 

failure, so far, of the Disarmament Conference to achieve 
any practical results it is important to reiterate that the 
security, so properly aimed at by every Government, may be 
much more easily and effectively attained by reducing than 
by increasing armaments. If no nation was capable of ag- 
gression, then all would dwell in peace, and, logically, the 
nearer we can approach to this offence-less condition, the more 
secure we Shall be. The French attitude of maintaining such 
armed strength and such alliances as to be thereby safe from 
aggression, is radically unsound. As we have often pointed 
out, it means claiming security on grounds which are denied 
to others of equal national status. It is strange that the prac- 
tical realism on which the French pride themselves, does not 
convince them that, by the claim they are making for armed 
security, they are aiming at a privileged position amongst the 
nations. No State can justly say to another—‘‘I have a right 
to be stronger than you,”’ for that would mean—‘‘Your duty 
is to remain weaker than I.’’ It is this exclusive claim that 
provokes Germany, a much more populous State, to strive 
for, at least, equality with France, in spite of its desperate 
financial condition, and to start anew that armaments race 
which must end in disaster. ‘‘Why cannot,’’ said the Prime 
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Minister, at Seaham, on June 18th, ‘“‘why cannot every 
nation in Europe make a substantial contribution to disarma- 
ment, without in any way weakening its security ?’’ Why, 
indeed? It is a sign, we fear, of Mr. MacDonald’s impotence 
in the Government that, sincere lover of peace as he is, he 
has not been able to bring about any practical response to the 
several American suggestions; first, that the Great Powers 
should all reduce their armaments by one-third, and secondly, 
that, at least, weapons of aggression should be immediately 
discarded. The deaf ear which Europe has turned to these 
methods of lessening expenditure and increasing security, has 
done more than anything else to confirm the natural, though, 
in effect, unwarranted, suspicion of the average American 
that Europe can, but won’t, pay its war debts. Meanwhile, 
there still stands, as the only sane and sure way out of the 
present impasse, the declaration, on April 28th, of Germany’s 
“‘willingness to accept any restriction of her armaments, how- 
ever far-reaching, if the other Powers also accepted them.”’ 
What blocks the realization of that eminently reasonable plan 
is indicated in another part of this issue. France has 148 
Arms-Factories, 107 in private hands, and forty-one belong- 
ing to the State! 


Quidquid delirant reges .. . 

T will preserve us from the infection of unChristian pessi- 

mism when contemplating the ineptitude of politicians in 
dealing with international affairs to reflect that, on the only 
principles and ideals they believe in, they could do no better. 
The intense national pre-occupation of the French delegation 
has very nearly destroyed the Disarmament Conference, 
which only shame at their own futility, and fear, let us hope, 
of the resentment of their nations, have prevented the dele- 
gates from finally closing down. It is adjourned indefinitely, 
because France refuses absolutely to disarm, and Germany, 
in consequence, is resolutely determined to re-arm. In other 
words, these two great nations have abandoned the very con- 
ception of international co-operation for peace, to which both 
are bound, at least, by the Kellogg Pact, and gone back to 
competitive armaments. In vain did Mr. Norman Davis 
denounce, on behalf of the States, this return to the pre-War 
mentality, with its inevitable result, and explain that progres- 
sive disarmament is the only way to prosperity and peace. A 
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few days before, General Weygand was expressing the mind 
of France, or of that section of the country that is swayed by 
the armament interests, in the old stereotyped argument—si 
vis pacem para bellum—a thousand times exploded both in 
theory and by experience. ‘‘Let France remain strong : that 
is the surest guarantee of peace. Weakness encourages 
enemies and is disconcerting. Human nature is not changed. 
The wisdom of antiquity remains wisdom always. Minerva 
must not surrender her lance or her shield.’’ We should have 
thought that Minerva would gladly abandon both weapons, 
if their object could be better attained by methods of peace. 


De Maistre and Anglicanism 

N a Note at the end of a paper in the June MONTH on 
[ine new Anglican Quarterly @cumenica, it was suggested 
that the quotation on the cover chosen from de Maistre was 
‘fan imperfect recollection’’ of what he actually wrote about 
Anglicanism. At the same time, the possibility was admitted 
that the quotation might have been taken from some other 
work of the same author. It happens that that surmise is cor- 
rect, and we are grateful to the Editor of the Quarterly for 
courteously pointing that out. It appears that de Maistre first 
mentioned the subject in his ‘‘Considérations sur la France,’’ 
and when he wrote, twenty-one years later, his ‘‘Du Pape,”’ 
repeated his views in somewhat different language. If only 
the Gicumenica quotation had had a full reference, our mis- 
take could not have occurred, and for future guidance, since 
the allusion is always being quoted, it may be well to set 
the two versions side by side. 





CONSIDERATIONS SUR LA FRANCE 
(1796) 

Si jamais les chrétiens se 
rapprochent, comme tout les y 
invite, il semble que la motion 
doit partir de l’Eglise d’Angle- 
terre. Le presbytérianisme fut 
une ceuvre frangaise, et par 
conséquent une ceuvre exag- 
gérée. Nous sommes trop 
éloignés des sectateurs d’une 
culte trop peu substantiel: il 
n’y a pas moyen de nous en- 
tendre. Mais l’Eglise angli- 
cane, qui nous touche d’une 


Du PaPE 
(1817) 

Tout semble démontrer que 
les Anglais sont destiné 4 don- 
ner le branle au grand mouve- 
ment religieux qui se prépare 
et qui sera une époque sacrée 
dans les fastes du _ genre 
humain. Pour arriver les prem- 
iers 4 la lumiére parmi tous 
ceux qui l’ont abjurée, ils ont 
deux avantages inappréciables 
et dont ils se doutent peu: 
c’est que, par la plus heureuse 
des contradictions, leur sys- 
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main, touche de l’autre ceux 
que nous ne pouvons toucher; 
et quoique sous un certain point 
de vue, elle soit en butte aux 
coups des deux partis, et qu’elle 
présente le spectacle un peu 


téme religieux se trouve a la 
fois, et le plus évidemment faux 
et le plus évidemment prés de 
la vérité. 

Pour savoir que la religion 
anglicane est fausse, il n’est 
besoin ni de recherches, ni d’ar- 





ridicule d’un révolté qui préche 
l’obéissance, cependant elle est 
trés-précieuse sous  d’autres 
aspects, et peut étre considérée 
comme un de ces intermédes 
chimiques, capable de _ rap- 
procher les éléments inassoci- 
ables de leur nature. 

“‘Considérations’’ (ed. 1838), 
chap. ii, p. 36. 


De Maistre was inspired in the first instance by the extra- 
ordinarily kind welcome given by Protestant England to the 
French émigré clergy, and in the second, by the progress of 
the Catholic Emancipation movement. In neither case did he 
look upon Anglicanism as more than a means of breaking 
down or opposing Protestant prejudice—‘‘a serviceable break- 
water,’’ as Newman said in the ‘‘Apologia,’’ ‘‘against doc- 
trinal errors more fundamental than its own’’—a way of teach- 
ing Protestants some measure of Catholic doctrine whilst 
itself learning more of it from the Catholic Church. Moreover, 
the function which he supposed Anglicanism capable of ful- 
filling could only begin to work if that Church took the same 
view of its own character and qualities as he did—a view which 
it never did nor could take. However, our purpose is not to 
discuss his hypothesis, nor its application to the aims of 
(Ecumenica, but to free the latter from any suspicion of garb- 
ling quotations and to put on record the clearing up of a 
puzzle. 


gumentation. Elle est jugée 
par intuition: elle est fausse 
comme le soleil est lumineux: 
il suffit de regarder. La hiér- 
archie anglicane est isolée dans 
le christianisme: elle est donc 
nulle. 


‘‘Du Pape,’’ Conclusion, §4. 


The Month and Etudes 


E do not think that, however well-intentioned, Gcu- 

menica will succeed where ‘‘Malines’’ failed—except 
in the sense of making still more plain the impossibility, on 
Catholic principles, of considering Anglicanism a part of the 
Catholic Church, or indeed a Church at all. The whole up- 
shot of the efforts of the late Lord Halifax and the Abbé 
Portal has been to bring home to our brethren abroad the les- 
sons of history on this admittedly obscure question. And, in 
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this connexion, we are glad to take occasion to rectify some 
impressions conveyed in an ‘‘Historical Note’’ in our January 
issue, to the effect that a writer in Etudes (September, 1933) 
had not fully grasped the canonical position of the Establish- 
ment, and so had used words which seemed to indicate that 
he considered it was in some sense a real Church, and was 
thus capable of being united as a whole with the Church 
Catholic. He has since protested that we have wholly mis- 
understood him on each of the points to which we took excep- 
tion, and that his view of Anglicanism as regards those points 
is no other than the orthodox Catholic view. We, of course, 
are only too glad to accept his disclaimer of our impressions 
of his meaning, and to acknowledge with regret that we mis- 
interpreted him, since correct views on this very vital matter, 
both at home and abroad, are of immense importance for the 
return of England to the Faith. 


Anglicans and Unitarians 


HAT there are limits to the ‘‘comprehensiveness’’ of 

Anglicanism has lately been brought home to the Bishop 
of Liverpool. His Lordship has been implicitly rebuked for 
inviting a distinguished Unitarian to preach in his Cathedral, 
by an adverse resolution of his brother bishops in the York 
House of Convocation. The resolution is satisfactory to all 
who hope that, in spite of the Modernism with which it is so 
deeply infected, the Establishment will cling to that belief 
in Christ as the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity made 
Man for our salvation, which is the essence of Christianity. 
But one of the Bishops deprecated ‘‘tying the hands of the 
future,’’ and Dr. David himself was not shaken in his view 
of the lawfulness of his action. Since he himself has ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is no reason why a person 
should not belong to more than one ‘‘Church’”’ at the same 
time, it is not astonishing that he should be ready—to use 
his own words—‘‘to acknowledge the fellowship and accept, 
under suitable conditions, the co-operation of avowed disciples 
of Christ, although they could not assent to all the terms of 
Anglican definitions.’’ The bishop is a consistent Protes- 
tant, and knows that Anglican definitions do not claim in 
themselves to be infallible. We shall be curious to see 
whether, or how, Ccumenica will explain this episode for 
Continental inquirers. 
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THE REAPERS OF DEATH 


I 
THE EVILS OF THE ARMAMENTS INDUSTRY 


HE late Field Marshal Sir William Robertson used 
to say, ‘‘War hurts everybody, benefits nobody ex- 
cept the profiteers, and settles nothing.’’ Plain sol- 
diers have always felt a certain resentment against the 
civilians who enrich themselves by the supply of arms and 
munitions; just as plain people in general are indignant 
against the class who batten upon public misfortunes—the 
‘‘Schiebers,’’ for instance, whose luxurious motor-cars 
mocked the bread-queues in hunger-stricken Vienna, when 
the krone was tumbling down. Much of the blind hatred of 
the Jews in Germany comes from the belief that they en- 
riched themselves in the War and in the inflation period. The 
rising tide of public feeling in the United States, Great 
Britain and France against the armament manufacturers is of 
a similar quality. But there is a deeper reason for this dis- 
content : there is the conviction—and a well-founded convic- 
tion—that those who draw big dividends or director’s fees 
from the supply of arms, munitions and other war-material, 
are responsible for the wrecking of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence and the beginning of a new race in armaments. 

There is, in fact, a disturbing parallel between the frantic 
and successful agitation for greater national armaments, 
which has been carried on in all arms-producing countries 
during the last two years, and that which occupied the period 
between the two Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1906. In 
both cases, it seems that organized international effort to re- 
duce the chances of war bestirs to feverish activity all those 
elements, who derive profit from exploiting the fear of war. 
From which it is clear that public life is no more immune 
from the assaults of the Devil and from the results of original 
sin than are the lives of individuals. 

Ever since 1889 the Holy See had pointed to competition 
in armaments as the likely source of a future war, and there 
are few who will dispute the considered opinion of the late 
Lord Grey who in his memoirs attributed the conflagration 
of 1914 very largely to this cause. Article 8 of the Covenant, 
which is Part I of each of the Treaties of Peace, provides for 
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a general reduction and limitation of armaments; and this is 
evidence of the fact that the Governments represented at the 
Peace Conference admitted the truth of the conviction which 
Lord Grey shared with Leo XIII, Pius X, and Benedict XV. 
That the machinations of the armaments industry were re- 
cognized as being largely responsible for this fatal competi- 
tion between nations, is shown by paragraph 5 of the same 
Article, which reads: 


The Members of the League agree that the manufac- 
ture by private enterprise of munitions and implements 
of war is open to grave objections. The Council shall 
advise how the evil effects attendant upon such manu- 
facture can be prevented. . . 


At the beginning of the World Disarmament Conference, 
February, 1932, the annual budgeted expenditure of the 
Powers on armaments was in the neighbourhood of 
#900,000,000. From the available information it is now cer- 
tainly not less than £1,100,000,000. Many and divers politi- 
cal causes for this increase could be set forth. But what in- 
terests the plain man is—where does all this money go? Ex- 
cept for the comparatively small proportion expended in State 
arsenals and dockyards, it goes to the private armament firms. 
When the British Draft Disarmament Convention was tabled 
in March, 1933, these war-traders had certain qualms; the 
ordinary shares of Schneider-Creusot were quoted at 1,300 
odd French francs and those of Hotchkiss at about 1,140 
francs. By July, when the Disarmament Conference had 
adjourned without much hope of agreement, the former went 
up to 1,650 francs and the latter to 1,370. British aircraft 
manufacturers have been gleefully prophesying the failure of 
the Conference for a year or more. Thus, in a report of De 
Haviland Aircraft, Ltd., we read, ‘“There has been a good 
deal of activity in the aircraft section, stimulated by the 
rapidly dwindling prospects of disarmament.’’ Or, if we 
turn to The Aeroplane, the recognized mouthpiece of the 
aviation industry (and, indeed, as some assert, of the Air 
Ministry itself) we find the following, in an article published 
in the spring of 1933: 


The manufacture of both aeroplanes and engines may 
hope for increased turnover and profits a year or so 
hence when the Disarmament Conference has faded out 
of the programme and expansion is allowed to proceed. 
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This cynical prophecy seems to be coming true, thanks to 
the aid of the Jingo Press and other “‘patriots.’’ At a 
particularly critical moment in the Disarmament negotiation, 
two new squadrons were provided for in the 1934—5 Air Esti- 
mates; and we are told by Mr. Baldwin that this is but the 
foretaste of an air expansion policy which, if (as the manufac- 
turers hope) no Armaments Convention is concluded, will 
bring this country up to the level of any other air Power with- 
in striking distance. In other words, our air-force is to be 
doubled, in order that it may be equal in numbers to the 
French. But will France stop at her present level, if we start 
building against her? Is it likely? In short, with Germany 
busily building aircraft which are convertible for war pur- 
poses, with the help of aeroplane engines supplied by British 
firms, we are seemingly in for the most dangerous of all arma- 
ment races. And that, of course, is excellent business for our 
aircraft builders : they are delighted to supply other countries. 
Business is business; and besides—what an excellent argu- 
ment such foreign sales provide for increasing the strength of 
our own forces! Observe, for instance, the crude candour of 
the following : it is from an interview given by Mr. Sopwith, 
to the Daily Express : 

All countries, except France, Italy and America, buy 
from the British manufacturer. But Great Britain runs 


a grave danger in being thus outnumbered. . . For 
Britain, more than for any country, military aircraft is 
essential. 


I have cited the aircraft industry as the most obvious and 
self-confessed example of the way in which the prospects of 
armament-reduction have been sabotaged. But all branches 
of the arms-trade have prospered alike from the nationalist 
reaction. A Board of Trade return just issued shows that 
British firms have exported during the first six months of 
1934 arms worth half a million pounds more than the value 
of such exports for any equivalent period since the end of the 
War. The armament manufacturer improves upon the motto 
of the highwayman. He wants your money and your life. 
It matters nothing to him whether his planes or shells or 
machine guns are used for or against his own kith and kin— 
provided he is paid for them. It has been established that 
thousands of French poilus were mown down in the War by 
machine guns previously supplied to the German army by 
French firms and by shells made of metals imported during 
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the war itself via Switzerland from France. That patriotic 
gentleman, M. Giraud-Jordan, of the Comité des Forges, re- 
mained throughout the War the second largest shareholder in 
Lonza, the Basle firm which supplied cyanamide to German 
munition makers. In Bedford stands an interesting war 
trophy. It is a gun captured by the Bedfordshire Regiment 
from the Turks at Gallipoli. It is one of several which ac- 
counted for the wholesale butchery of Englishmen and Aus- 
tralians; and an inscription on its muzzle shows it to have 
been supplied to the Turks by Sir William Armstrong-Whit- 
worth. Indeed the regrettable incident of 1914—1918 did not 
for long interrupt the profitable connexion between that firm, 
now part of the great Vickers combine, and the Turkish 
Government. Only last summer a mild sensation was caused 
by the ejection of Mr. Lander, Vickers’s agent, from Turkey 
on a charge of espionage and corruption. 

By the nature of the case, the Zaharoffs of this world know 
patriotism only as a business proposition. The biographer 
of Sir William White, the warship-designer and salesman 
of Armstrong-Whitworth in the Far East, after describing the 
ability with which he played off the Chinese and Japanese 
against one another, cynically concludes : 


By such means he was able to increase the profits of 
the great company which employed him, to extend what 
is, perhaps, the most important of our national indus- 
tries, and to kindle in the hearts of two Asiatic peoples 
the flames of an enlightened and sacred patriotism. 


But we need not go to the Near East or the Far East for 
examples of unprincipled exploitation of rival nationalisms 
by the armaments industry. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the responsibility of the steel-combines of France 
and Germany for the exasperation of mutual distrust be- 
tween those two countries. Would National Socialism have 
seized power in Germany and suppressed that stronghold of 
good Europeans, the Centre Party, without the millions of 
marks poured into Hitler’s coffers at critical moments by Herr 
Thyssen? Would the Stavisky scandal in France have been 
so ably exploited to bring a nationalist and intransigent 
foreign policy into operation in the last few months, had it 
not been for the violence of the newspaper campaign con- 
ducted by the newspapers which the Comité des Forges con- 
trol? The well-known M. Coty manufactures both scent and 
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poison-gas, and while he owned Le Figaro and L’Ami du 
Peuple, he did untold harm to Franco-German relations. M. 
Wendel, who is president of the Comité des Forges, and 
whose family has long possessed important iron works on 
both sides of the frontier, owns Le Journal des Débats and Le 
Temps. Not content with backing Japan against the League 
of Nations, and securing thereby vast orders for Schneider- 
Creusot and the Skoda works in Czechoslovakia, which are 
under the same control, these papers have worked their 
readers up to a frenzy of nervousness, because of German re- 
armament. 

An unparalleled expenditure of public money on the forti- 
fication of the Eastern frontier was the first fruit of this cam- 
paign. And, now that the Disarmament Conference has been 
all but destroyed, the opportunity has been seized to stampede 
the Chamber (unbalanced budget notwithstanding) into ad- 
ditional defence estimates of over sixty million pounds! But 
the enterprise of the French armament manufacturer is by 
no means confined to bleeding his fellow-countrymen. Official 
figures for the value of arms which French firms exported to 
Germany in 1931 are negligible—a mere 140,000 francs. In 
1932, when the nationalist reaction was well under way in 
Germany, this figure leaps up to twelve million francs. The 
first half of 1933, which saw the Hitler regime installed, yields 
a total of eleven millions. It would be interesting to know 
how much of the extra 352,000,000 m., budgeted by Germany 
this year for the Army, Navy and Air Ministries, will find 
its way into the pockets of Herr Thyssen and his friends, and 
how much into those of M. Wendel and his friends. 

But we need not elaborate further the inherent hostility of 
the armament manufacturers to policies of peace, and their 
prostitution of nationalism. There is an ever-increasing litera- 
ture on the subject, in which the classical instances of their 
malefactions can be studied in detail’—the sinister success of 
Mr. Shearer, ‘‘American, Protestant and Patriot,’’ in 
wrecking the 1927 Naval Conference on behalf of an Ameri- 
can steel combine; the Skoda scandal in Roumania in 1930; 
the Swedish air-force scandal in 1931, and so on. Most re- 
cently the report of the Chaco Commission of the League of 
Nations (May, 1934) has bestirred public opinion, and pro- 


1 e.g., “‘Traffic in Arms,’’ by Freda White, L.N.U. ; ‘‘The Bloody Traffic,’’ 
by Fenner Brockway. Messrs. Strong. ‘‘The Secret International’’ and 
“Patriotism Ltd.,’’ both published by the Union of Democratic Control. 
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voked the first serious attempt by Governments to stop a 
particularly flagrant abuse of the arms-trade. For it revealed 
that the futile and pitiless war between Paraguay and Bolivia 
which the League, the Holy See and the Pan-American Con- 
ference have ineffectually endeavoured to stop for two years, 
could not possibly have continued without the constant supply 
of weapons and munitions from other countries. Is it not 
lunacy to expect a League of Nations to thrive or a Disarma- 
ment Conference to succeed, while such formidable forces of 


evil remain at large? 


II 
MORAL ISSUES INVOLVED 


What are the moral issues. involved? The authors of such 
works as ‘‘The Bloody Traffic,’’ ‘‘The Secret International’’ 
and ‘Patriotism Limited,’’ conclude that the abuses in ques- 
tion demonstrate the hopeless and abominable character of 
the Capitalist system in general. Well-documented as are 
these works, it requires little imagination to infer from them 
that the suppression of the manufacture and sale of arma- 
ments by private enterprise is advocated only as a step to- 
wards the Communist ideal of the nationalization of industry 
as a whole. This circumstance is cleverly exploited by the 
armament interests and their official apologists, in order to 
represent the agitation against their activities as nothing more 
important than a manoeuvre of party politics. The Catholic 
moralist will have little sympathy with either of these camps. 
Nor will he be disposed to follow certain women’s peace 
organizations in an agitation which is based on the assump- 
tion that all war is wrong and all fabrication of war-material, 
in consequence, essentially evil. 

We know that war may, under certain circumstances, be 
just. The conclusions of contemporary theologians, such as 
those of the Conventus Theologicus Friburgensis de Bello, 
tend, indeed, to reduce almost to vanishing point the pos- 
sibility of all the conditions being present nowadays for the 
justification of a war, owing to the ample opportunities of 
arbitration or conciliation which exist, even in the present 
embryonic stage of international organization. Yet the fact 
remains that if a State is attacked, despite all the economic, 
political and legal deterrents to aggression which exist, it has 
the right to defend itself: that it has the duty to intervene, 
if materially possible, to prevent a grave injury to others, and 
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that treaty obligations, perfectly in accord with Christian 
tradition on this point, provide for collective international 
action, which may have to assume a military character, 
against a peace-breaker. Here, then, are three purposes for 
which—apart from the maintenance of internal order—arms 
may lawfully be used, and, therefore, lawfully manufactured. 
Our object cannot, therefore, be the abolition of the making 
and selling of armaments in toto. 

But, having said this, it is a complete non sequitur to con- 
clude that nothing can or need be done to prevent the manifest 
evils and dangers of the present system, whereby vast profits 
are derived by individuals from the making and selling of 
arms, without the remotest regard to the justice or injustice 
of the causes for which they may be used. 

On four counts at least the Catholic, who has weaned his 
mind from private interest and national prejudice, will find 
that a reform is urgently needed. 

In the first place, war, as all our authorities teach, should 
be the last resort—not the first or normal means of vindicating 
violated rights. There is, then, something diseased and un- 
natural in a state of affairs in which preparation for war is 
the heaviest item in the national budget (as it now is in all the 
greater countries), and is the normal occupation of all grow- 
ing lads (as in Italy, France, Germany, for instance). There 
is something radically wrong in a system which permits the 
manufacturers of war-material to build up huge fortunes, to 
combine internationally and to shape the policies of govern- 
ments. Here is an anti-social and anti-pacific element of great 
power in the heart of the body politic. ‘“The menacing multi- 
plication of armies is calculated rather to excite rivalry and 
suspicions than to repress them. It troubles men’s minds by 
a restless expectation of coming disasters. ..’?* ‘*This armed 
peace, which now prevails, cannot last much longer. Can 
this be the normal condition of human society ?’’* Surely 
not, if we believe in the wisdom and mercy of God and the 
reason which He has given to man. 

In the second place, there is the insistence of St. Thomas 
and all his followers upon this point : that the decision to de- 
clare war, after all the conditions which may make it licit 
have been examined, is the unique duty and responsibility 
of the Sovereign. If, then, the armament trade is proved to 


1 Leo XIII, Allocution of February 11, 1889. 
* Leo XIII, Encyclical of June 20, 1894. 
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have influenced Sovereigns, i.e., the Governments of States, 
in such a way as to deflect them from a just decision on this 
terrible issue, which may involve the death of millions of 
human beings, there is the strongest case for placing the 
manufacture and trade of war-material under the direct con- 
trol of the sovereign authority in each State. 

Thirdly, there is the conclusion, which is seen to be more 
and more inevitable as the matter is studied more deeply, that 
the whole process of selling armament shares; ‘‘touting’’ for 
armament firms abroad; creating the demand for armaments 
and deriving profit from the sale of them, is utterly incom- 
patible with the appeals of the Popes for the reduction of 
armaments, as a condition of peace. A Catholic who owns 
shares in Vickers-Armstrong or Schneider-Creusot, whether 
he intends it or not, is, under the existing circumstances, 
committing sabotage against the Papal endeavour to establish 
a Christian peace in the world. Does the reader doubt this 
conclusion? Let him ponder upon the two juxtaposed pas- 
sages which follow : 


1. First of all, the fundamen- 2. One of the best investments 


tal point must be that the moral 
force of Right shall be substi- 
tuted for the material force of 
arms; thence must follow a just 
agreement of all for the simul- 
taneous and reciprocal diminu- 
tion of armaments, in accord- 
ance with rules and guarantees 
to be established hereafter, in 
a measure sufficient and neces- 
sary for the maintenance of 
public order within each State 
etc.” 


quoted on the Stock Exchange. 
Vickers LIMITED. .. The out- 
look for Vickers is such that no 
shrewd investor should delay 
making a purchase of Ordinary 
Shares. . . The question of Dis- 
armament must be relegated to 
the background. There is no 
prospect of any agreement be- 
tween the Powers on this 
important question. Every 
country in the world is arming. 
. . . Vickers has been prosper- 
ous in the past and will cer- 
tainly be prosperous in the 
future, etc.’ 


You cannot serve God and Mammon. 


Fourthly, there is an important principle laid down in the 
Encyclical ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno”’ which seems to provide for 
just such a situation as this. The Pope has been dealing with 
changes in economic conditions during the last forty years. 


1 Benedict XV. Letter to the Leaders of the Belligerent Peoples, August 1, 
1917, recalled and endorsed by Pius XI. 


ber, 1931. 
2 Printed circular issued by Robert Wright & Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 


29—31 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4., dated May 2, 1934. 


Encyclical ‘‘Nova Impendet,’’ Octo- 
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He notes that a section of Socialist thought has receded from 
the idea of the extinction of private ownership, and that what 
is now widely attacked is rather the type of social rulership 
which has been usurped by the owners of wealth. While, as 
a general rule, the institution of private property is upheld, 
there are conditions in which it is necessary in the common 
interest for certain kinds of property to be under the control 
of the public authorities. 


For it is rightly contended that certain forms of pro- 
perty must be reserved to the State, since they carry with 
them an opportunity of domination too great to be left 
to private individuals without injury to the community 
at large. 


This is a perfectly accurate description of the power exer- 
cised by the great armament combines. 


III 
A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


In short, Christian tradition, both in the social and in the 
international sphere, points to the necessity of suppressing 
the system whereby arms, munitions and implements of war 
are made and sold for private profit. But when the practical 
means of effecting this suppression are examined, the diffi- 
culties are formidable. These are summarized in the report’ 
of a non-party committee appointed by the League of Nations 
Union, from which I quote the following : 


It would be impracticable in present conditions to elim- 
inate private profit from all stages of the production of 
arms and munitions. The raw materials, and in par- 
ticular the metals and chemicals eventually used in the 
making of weapons, projectiles and explosives, are almost 
all required also for pacific commercial purposes (e.g., 
nickel is used both for bullets and for coins or the fittings 
of gas stoves, etc.). The processes to which such raw 
materials are first subjected result in many cases in semi- 
finished products that serve equally for peaceful or for 
warlike ends. . . Hence it is inevitable that the same 
commercial firms should, for economic reasons, have 
undertaken to make armaments, non-military products 


1 ‘*The Manufacture of Arms,’’ No. 359. League of Nations Union. Price, 2d. 
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and also objects which can be used indifferently for either 
purpose. It is also not surprising to find a growing tend- 
ency among such undertakings to acquire controlling in- 
terests in the extraction of the raw materials which they 
need, and with this object (as well as to organize their 
market) to form themselves into international combines. 


So much of the report was quoted by Mr. Duff-Cooper in 
a recent debate in the House of Commons. He omitted, how- 
ever, to mention the constructive part of it, which runs as 
follows : 


The obvious way in which the principle [of eliminating 
private profit from the arms trade] could be applied in 
practice, would seem to be, for the State to assume direct 
responsibility for the process by which products capable 
of use for pacific, industrial and commercial purposes are 
transformed into arms and ammunition in the strict sense. 


The report goes on to point out that this proposal would 
simply involve an extension of an existing practice. For 
State arsenals (such as Woolwich) are already accustomed to 
purchase semi-finished products, spare parts, etc., from pri- 
vate firms, and to complete the manufacture of arms with 
this material. The suggestion is neither crazy nor amateur. 
It was, in fact, formally drawn out before the Disarmament 
Conference in a joint Note of the French, Spanish, Polish 
and Danish Governments on February 27, 1933.' State con- 
trol of the final stage of manufacture could be effected either 
by adding the necessary plant to existing arsenals and dock- 
yards and taking over the skilled personnel required, or by 
putting State managers, responsible to a National Arma- 
ments Board, into those works or parts of works, now owned 
by private firms, which are mainly or wholly devoted to arma- 
ment manufacture. What would be the result of this reform? 
It would mean that all completed weapons, ammunition or 
implements of war, and all material and spare parts which 
could only serve for military purposes, would be in the hands 
of the State. Agents of private firms would be prohibited, 
under heavy penalties, from seeking to obtain orders from 
foreign Governments. The State would be under the double 
control of public opinion, where parliamentary institutions 
exist, and of the international authority—either the League 


1 Document No. D/C.C.F. 31. 
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or the proposed Permanent Disarmament Commission. It 


would be 

directly responsible to the international authority for 
keeping the quantity and the types of armaments manu- 
factured and stocked by its arsenals and dockyards within 
the limits fixed by the General Disarmament Treaty. The 
international authority would have to satisfy itself, by 
means of frequent information supplied by the Govern- 
ments and by its own investigations, that no exports of 
armaments from one country to another infringed these 
limits. 

The Traffic in Arms Convention of 1925, once it were made 
operative, would be better than nothing, if only because it 
would oblige Governments to assume responsibility for giv- 
ing or refusing licences for the shipment of arms and to make 
regular and public returns of these transactions to Geneva. 
But the harm is done by the armaments ‘‘tout’’ long before 
an export licence is applied for. Given the driving power 
of public opinion, comparable to that which Cardinal 
Lavigerie aroused against the African Slave-trade half a cen- 
tury ago—and nothing less is needed for the purpose—the 
above system would cut at the root of the evil. 

JOHN EPPSTEIN. 





Peace 


AN ANNIVERSARY 


OONLIGHT .. . and quietude that steals on, past 
The listening eaves above each darkened room, 

Past burnished roofs and chimneystacks that cast 

Their leaning shadows down through the half-gloom, 

And trees grown subtly still. . . On through the wide 

Grey highways of the night, its silver flow 

Shall reach and mingle with a moving tide 

Of stars, until the westering moon hangs low. 


And there is silence where the light dew lies 
Upon your coverlet. You cannot hear 
The brown owl hooting, nor the chime of hours, 
For where you sleep such echo breaks and dies. 
Yours is the music of much peace, my Dear, 
Unfading echoes, and the song of flowers. 
F. ALLEYN. 
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the future may make on conscientious Catholics, I 

may quote statements recently made by two well- 
known members of the Church which, by a singular coinci- 
dence, appeared side by side in the Universe for February 
oth of this year. Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, speaking at the 
annual dinner of the Catholic Association, suggested that 
*‘we may be compelled to break with those who are not of our 
Faith, because they are also not of our morals,’’ and con- 
tinued : 


As Bishop Hedley said, it may be necessary for Catho- 
lics to isolate themselves. In our social life we may have 
to goon an island. But if we do have to go on an island, 
there is not the slightest need for it to be a desert island. 
We can be as jolly as anybody, and our island could be 
the happiest one you can imagine. And we ought to 
get together as much as possible now. 


The speaker doubtless had in mind the growing laxity of 
morals which has followed the decay of supernatural faith out- 
side the Church. But, when Father Martindale prophesied 
at the annual meeting of the Bradford branch of the Catholic 
Women’s League ‘‘that the lot of a proper Catholic in the 
future would mean poverty and insignificance,’’ we may per- 
haps venture to conclude that he had in mind the choice, 
which already lies before many of us, between financial well- 
being and fidelity to Catholic morality. That these two in- 
dependent judgments were arrived at by others gives me con- 
fidence that the phenomena which had previously inspired 
the following lines are not merely subjective impressions. 

If we assume that the practice of Christianity not only in- 
volves the fulfilment of certain religious duties, but also re- 
sults in a general line of thought and action differing greatly 
from that followed by those who are not practising Chris- 
tianity, it is our duty to define exactly in what ways our 
general outlook and behaviour should differ. I should like 
to suggest that in this country under present circumstances 
the Catholic is normally obliged to use material things and 
to regard their use in such a way as to make his external life 


. S a sort of text for some remarks on the calls which 
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noticeably different from that of his non-Catholic neighbours. 
This conclusion is derived from the fact that, in the Catholic 
view, it is commendable for persons in any rank of society 
to rear a numerous family, and it is in any case probable that 
several children will be born to those who lead Catholic lives 
in the married state; whereas it is now a widely accepted 
convention among non-Catholics that families should not in- 
clude more than two or three children. Even in cases where 
there is a considerable income, a family of six or more child- 
ren is often regarded as abnormal, and a cause of unnecessary 
hardship to the mother and to the children themselves. 

Now, since the economic world is not organized to provide 
Catholics with larger incomes than their neighbours, it is 
obvious that there will be less money apiece if the income has 
to provide for an average of eight persons, than if it has to 
provide for an average of four. In the larger family, the 
parents and children will each have access to a lesser quantity 
of goods or purchased services—food, clothes, conveniences, 
comforts, pleasures, luxuries—or, if the quantity be the same, 
the quality will be inferior. 

Two generations ago this difference between Catholics and 
their neighbours hardly existed; even one generation ago it 
was not so acute as it is to-day. Within only the last two 
decades the birth-rate of England and Wales has decreased 
from 24 to 15 per 1,000. A new situation has arisen which 
must be honestly faced and dealt with. Compared with their 
neighbours of equal income, the normal Catholic family may 
find itself unable to secure such expensive food, to wear such 
expensive clothes, to live in such a fashionable house or 
neighbourhood, or in general, to maintain an equal social 
standard. 

There are several important things to be said about this 
situation. In the first place its difficulty need not surprise 
us: it has never been supposed that it is an easy matter to 
lead a Christian life. There have been ages and localities 
in which it has been extremely difficult, and there have been 
other ages and localities in which it has been less difficult. 
The fear of difficulty and the desire for ease are noticeably 
the characteristics of our own times, and they are not credit- 
able nor rightly to be admitted as motives in any phase of life. 
We accept them too often as a convention for ourselves, but 
we do not usually admire them in others. 

In the second place, we sometimes fail to realize to what 
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an extent the attainment and enjoyment of material riches 
have become the practical religion and the chief object of 
endeavour in our present un-Christian world. The non-re- 
ligious, whether social reformers or conservatives, are agreed 
in regarding this as self-evident. To this assumption Chris- 
tianity must for ever remain in direct opposition. It is true 
that Christianity is concerned with the restoration of social 
justice, and demands that the poor shall have a frugal suffi- 
ciency with which to bring up their families and practise 
their religion ; but any idea that Christianity is primarily con- 
cerned to promote a rising material standard of living, or, 
indeed, anything beyond what is frugally sufficient, is en- 
tirely fallacious. 

The teaching of Christianity is so instant in inculcating 
belief in the worthlessness and danger of unnecessary material 
wealth that it would seem superfluous to stress the point, were 
it not that, unless consciously applied to everyday things, the 
mere reiteration of well-known principles tends to an accept- 
ance of them in theory and an unconscious neglect of them 
in practice. Until the time of the Puritans,’ all men had 
thought that St. Paul had finally summarized Christian social 
teaching in his words to Timothy : ‘‘Having food and where- 
with to be covered, with these we are content. For they that 
will become rich, fall into temptation and into the snare of 
the devil and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, 
which drown men into destruction and perdition. For the 
desire of money is the root of all evils: which some coveting 
have erred from the faith and have entangled themselves in 
many sorrows.”’ * 

The Saints and spiritual writers of subsequent centuries 
have dwelt at length on the need for detachment from all but 
essential material cares and desires, and in an especial sense 
St. Francis of Assisi strove to moderate our human craving 
for unnecessary things by his joyful perception of the liberty 
and peace which are the fruits of poverty. His Tertiaries 
*‘personally lived as simply and frugally as though they were 
poor, taking to themselves in their private life coarse gar- 
ments and common fare, and only assuming the ordinary 
badges and luxuries of social rank when duty demanded their 
mingling in the society of the world.”’ * 


1 “Religion and the Rise of Capitalism,”’ by R. H. Tawney, p. 248. 
21 Tim. vi, 8—10. 
3 “St. Francis and Poverty,’’ by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., pp. 7o—71. 
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In order that the comparatively new problem which besets 
Catholic families in this country may be satisfactorily solved, 
I submit that there is need for a new and special emphasis 
on the traditional Christian teaching regarding the proper 
value which is to be attached to material possessions and pur- 
chased services. One of the distinctive marks of the Chris- 
tian in the world around him should consist in his different 
attitude to wealth and comfort. He does not seek them, or 
honour them; he places small value on such degree of them 
as he may himself possess; and without them he is content. 

It is, at the beginning, a question of values, and the Chris- 
tian values are not those of the world to-day. It is more than 
ever true that we cannot serve God and Mammon. Discon- 
tent and strain naturally arise from an attempt to reconcile 
incompatibles; to attain true peace one must have so ab- 
sorbed Christian standards of value that they form a natural 
and permanent basis to one’s mental outlook. The imme- 
diate mental reaction of a Christian to the material circum- 
stances of everyday life should thus differ radically and ob- 
viously from that of others. 

It is, of course, clear that parents of large families have al- 
ready had to adopt a standard of living inferior to that of 
parents with equal income, but only one or two children: 
there is, and has been, no possible alternative. The impor- 
tant thing in this connexion is the mental reaction of the 
parents and children to the actual facts of the case. If they 
adopt the mental attitude which is the fashion of the moment 
they will tend to contrast their purchased possessions and 
comforts and pleasures and amusements, with those of their 
neighbours, and thereby feel aggrieved and envious. Where- 
as, if they have a real understanding of Christian values, they 
will preserve a peace and contentment of mind in the know- 
ledge that happiness comes of rightly directed personal effort, 
and cannot be bought. 

Furthermore, they will perceive that, over and above a 
frugal sufficiency, the whole question of wealth is a relative 
one; and that those who lay stress on riches always wish to 
be richer still, and do, in fact, as St. Paul stated, entangle 
themselves in many sorrows. Granted a really frank accept- 
ance of the limits of one’s wealth, any complaint that such 
and such a thing cannot be afforded for lack of money would 
not even enter the mind. The complete Christian, on the 
contrary, must inevitably contrast his state with that of the 
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many who are poorer in this world’s goods, and feel a con- 
stant astonishment that Providence has given more wealth 
to him than to them. 

The fact that we have more wealth, or any wealth at all, is 
indeed a precarious and almost accidental thing. The ex- 
travagance, early death or ill-judged investment of an an- | 
cestor would have left us without inherited wealth; lack of 
the requisite temperament, opportunity, education, health or 
parental care would have prevented our acquiring it for our- 
selves. Furthermore, unless we are subsistence-farmers, our 
wealth, small though it may be, remains ours, only so long 
as a highly arbitrary and complicated social system continues 
to function; and the wealth would immediately disappear if 
our fellow-men refused to supply us with the fruits of their 
toil, or if war, plague or revolution prevented their doing so. 

The Christian standpoint is by no means forgotten, but, as 
I have said, what is commonplace in theory may be less com- 
monplace in practice, not only because the trend of the times 
is so much against such practice as to make it exceptionally 
difficult in the absence of co-ordinated effort, but also because 
the ideal itself has rarely been a major influence in the minds 
of individuals. One must investigate in detail the implica- 
tions of the Christian view in its conflict with the world if 
one is to understand and accept it naturally as a guide to 
conduct. 

Since the normal Catholic, either as parent or child, is a 
member of a large family, and the normal non-Catholic is 
to-day a member of a small family, it follows that the Catho- 
lic must calmly and without regret adopt a standard of living 
noticeably inferior in its material aspect to the standard of 
those who would otherwise be his social equals. This obliga- 
tion is still so new as to be strange and disquieting, yet it 
has to be faced with candour and with courage. Amid anti- 
pathetic surroundings the obligation can never be entirely 
easy to fulfil, but there is a way by which its difficulties can 
be made much less severe. If Catholics form the practice of 
habitually associating with other Catholics, and each makes 
it a point of honour to accept the new obligation as external 
evidence of his faith, there is no longer any social disparity. 
A closely-knit society of this sort seems to be the only means 
of preserving Catholics from a sense of self-conscious in- 
feriority among neighbours who judge personal success by 
material standards, and consider a large family to be at once 
avoidable, imprudent and retrograde. 
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Our social instincts are part of our humanity, and the sense 
of shame which is engendered if we cannot behave like our 
fellows is natural and to be expected. By associating with 
our fellow-Catholics we escape it, but to escape it elsewhere 
demands exceptional independence of character in a world 
which has come to value dead things before living ones, with 
arguments specious enough to deceive the many. The chief 
hardship of our new situation is not really the standard of 
living itself : many of the things we regard as necessities were 
not known to our ancestors and can be sacrificed without harm 
or even with benefit. The hardship lies in the contrast be- 
tween ourselves and our neighbours, and our inability to copy 
their way of life. Hence, by associating mainly with those 
of our own Faith who have as a prominent ideal the Chris- 
tian standard of values, we reduce our problem to small pro- 
portions. 

Even the difficulties connected with education and marriage 
in the middle classes can be overcome. The cost of sending a 
numerous family to the better boarding-schools is prohibitive, 
save to the rich, but the boarding-school system as we know 
it is a product of England in its Protestant period, and has no 
counterpart in countries of Catholic culture or even in the 
United States. The social distinction attached to a boarding- 
school education is already waning, and the members of our 
middle classes must frankly content themselves with day 
schools ; a fact which in no way need diminish the real educa- 
tional attainments of their children. 

As the children of a family normally marry among those 
with whom they mix on terms of social equality, and as the 
more numerous the children the less are funds available for 
clubs, dances, entertainments, travel and hospitality, it is 
clear that under present conditions the children of a large 
family will tend to marry persons lower in the social scale 
than the children of a small family. The financial strain and 
sense of hardship likely to be developed in this connexion by 
the members of the large family in isolation would, however, 
be dissipated by public recognition of the facts and a drawing- 
together of the large families into a society of their own. 

If we may descend further into the sort of domestic detail 
which is of such vital and constant interest to members of 
families, we may observe how often we apologize in one way 
or another for our lack of greater means, and excuse ourselves 
to our relatives and associates because we cannot provide this 
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or that comfort or luxury. It never occurs to us to apologize 
for our real defects, such as our acceptance of a material stan- 
dard of life, our excessive interest in insignificant trifles and 
our bondage to the opinions of our neighbours. If we try to 
copy the non-Catholic world we end by making ourselves un- 
comfortable, and increasing the difficulties of our co-re- 
ligionists : our efforts may be courageous, but they are mis- 
directed. The Catholic esprit de corps demands rather that 
we take our pride in the number of our children ; our personal 
skill in educating and training them, and keeping them in 
good health; our ability to make and do for ourselves what 
others, with their lesser or deflected energy and ability, have 
to purchase ; our gifts to the poor of what formerly we wasted ; 
and the disposal of our time and limitation of our needs in 
such a way that, while we accomplish more at home, we 
nevertheless extend our wider interests. 

From the Early Christians downwards through the ages, 
there must be many examples of a small body of persons as- 
sociating together in the service of Christian ideals among a 
majority whose conduct in notable aspects is at variance. The 
early Franciscan Tertiaries are a particularly interesting 
example. Even outside the Catholic fold, the history of the 
Quakers during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
demonstrates that Englishmen, who held in common definite 
religious beliefs as to conduct, were able to live in many ways 
differently from the majority of the nation, and yet retain its 
respect. Under the new circumstances which have arisen the 
Catholic is compelled to live differently, and it is evident that 
such a state of affairs is neither unusual nor impracticable. 

This discussion has an historical aspect which invites atten- 
tion. We have, in fact, to adjust our minds to a change of a 
major sort which has taken place since the Victorian period. 
Up to that period the so-called ‘‘economic virtues’’ held sway 
in this country, and Mr. Tawney’ has shown in great detail 
how their predominance derived and developed from Cal- 
vinism. Discipline, diligence, sobriety, thrift, frugality and 
abstinence were made the chief of the Christian virtues, and 
the moral support for the practical religion of money-making 
which ensued. As these real virtues were thus grossly mis- 
used, the normal and proper attitude of the Catholic of those 
times was to oppose exaggeration and to defend the reason- 
able use of this world’s goods and pleasures. 


2 Op. cit., pp. 110 sqq. 
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Although that tradition still remains with us, the Victorian 
epoch has passed away, and the world at large has entirely 
changed its conduct and its point of view. Devotion to 
material wealth is, perhaps, even more intense, but instead 
of abstinence and diligence for the sake of building up capital, 
the present ideals are economic enjoyment, comfort, enter- 
tainment and leisure. Not only do individuals attempt to 
attain these ends for their own satisfaction, but the social re- 
former sets out to attain them for the poor. 

In the earlier period the large family was universal, and 
compatible with the prevailing conduct and ideals; in our 
own times it is incompatible and no longer customary. On 
this account, and in the interest of Christian values as a whole, 
I submit that the Catholic in this country should, to some 
extent, adjust his position. While claiming as part of the 
divine justice a frugal sufficiency for each human being, it is 
now his duty to desire and use material things with a modera- 
tion no longer common. Thrift, and contentment with a 
simple material life, are typical of Catholics in many parts of 
the world, and accepted by them as obvious and elementary 
virtues. Their practice by Catholic families in this country 
would be easier, if the Christian philosophy of values were 
more emphasized and better understood. 

There is no question of abstracting part of the interest and 
happiness from life, as may superficially appear to be the case. 
On the contrary, Christianity offers us life in greater abund- 
ance. It is the age-long mistake of the world that the joy of 
life is to be found in a multitude of possessions and purchased 
pleasures. The plain truth is that we are nearer happiness 
when our lives are simple and natural. The Puritan world 
and the modern world are alike drab and artificial, as are all 
worlds in which money is the supreme motive. To find spon- 
taneous music and laughter, bright colours, vivacity, and the 
thrill of excitement and adventure, we have to turn to simpler 
days of the past, or to countries where natural conditions of 
life still prevail. 

If we begin to re-make for ourselves these natural condi- 
tions, we put things which give us greater satisfaction in 
place of those from which we abstain. Instead of enjoying 
at second-hand the scenes of eastern or southern life on the 
screen, our own life becomes an absorbing undertaking with 
crises and intense moments of its own. Granted an untainted 
outlook, the joys and anxieties associated with the rearing of 
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a large family are more adequate and poignant than any scene 
at the theatre. There is a satisfaction to be obtained from 
direct and primary things of all kinds which is in contrast 
with the neurotic restlessness and discontent deriving from 
the complex conditions of to-day. We see this inherent in 
the modern reaction which favours walking, riding on horse- 
back, camping, living in caravans and escaping into wild 
places. 

It is a well-known fact that countries of Catholic culture 
retain a more direct and primary mode of life than those Pro- 
testant countries which have excelled in commerce, manufac- 
ture and finance—namely, England, Germany and the United 
States. Instead of regarding this as an adverse criticism we 
may reasonably argue that it is an outcome of the spirit of 
Christianity, and that the lesser skill and interest of the Eng- 
lish in the production of food, the various handicrafts, domes- 
tic management and the culinary arts, are matters to be 
remedied. In any event, the greater development of these 
primary arts would both provide the maximum of personal 
satisfaction and assist the large family to hold its own. For, 
so soon as the individual has discovered the intense interest 
in life which these arts provide, there will be less need for 
purchased goods, little time left for pursuits of secondary im- 
portance, and fewer unoccupied hours in which to develop 
desires for the multitude of commodities with which the sales- 
man allures us. 

BERNARD THISTLETHWAITE. 





The Step 


O step more deeply trod 
Than at the door that leads 
Where human needs 
Find grace of God. 
So may Thy bruiséd Feet, 
Oh, Visitant most sweet, 
Find at the break of day 
The doors flung wide apart, 
And through the lowly lintel of my heart 
A smooth and easy way. 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 

















IN THE TOILS OF THE TOOL 


HE palzontologist has for a long time used man’s 
tool-using tendency as the chief characteristic dif- 


ferentiating him from the rest of the animal kingdom. 
The inevitable development of these tools has also often 
helped him in determining the dates of man’s fossil remains, 
and it is this innate ability to improve and develop his tools 
which is, perhaps, even more characteristic of man than their 
mere use. Throughout his history, it is clear that man has 
leaned on his tools as the chief means of survival. Without 
the tool, he would certainly now be completely extinct. That 
we should be proud of our tools is only natural. This pride 
is particularly evident in these days. Everywhere men clamour 
for a more intense and wider application of ‘‘science’’ in our 
daily lives. Reverently they chant, with Sir Herbert Austin, 
the Anthem of the Machine: ‘‘The slaves of metal labour, 
while the mind of Man dictates.’ But already, amid this 
solemn self-congratulation, there sounds a note of warning. 
Even that incorrigible materialist, Bertrand Russell, has writ- 
ten a decidedly panicky book,’ in which he views with no 
small disapproval and trepidation the change of allegiance 
on the part of ‘‘science’’ from the ‘‘Love-principle’’ to the 
‘“‘Power-principle,’’ and paints a truly terrible picture of a 
brave new world of science in which there is ‘‘knowledge 
without love, and power without delight,’’ a world of ‘‘un- 
checked scientific technique.”’ 

It is clear that any Luddite policy of destroying the more 
advanced machinery or abandoning the scientific research 
which renders its development possible, would be futile and 
perilous. The tools of man, however complex, are in them- 
selves good. Coal, petrol, water, electricity, and the other 
gifts of God which multiply their efficiency, in so far as they 
can be made to lessen sheer physical fatigue and tedium, 
should certainly be so used. We can concede it to be 
right to cause machines—those ‘‘metal slaves’’—to labour : 
but the ominous question has arisen: is the mind of man 
really dictating? Or only his covetousness? The tools are 


1 “The Scientific Outlook,’’ 1931. 
VOL. CLXIV. D 
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good, but what of their use? In the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of machinery to the mundane business of making for- 
tunes for its owners, have not the first ends of the tool been 
forgotten? We see the man who wields one of the perfected 
tools of to-day able to do many times the work that he was 
able to do a decade ago. But, somehow, he is still working 
the same number of hours, and enjoys but a very small in- 
crease in his wages. Where is the leisure which the tool 
should be earning for its tender? We have not to look very 
far to see that, not only money, but time also, is being badly 
and unfairly distributed. The tool-user is robbed of leisure 
whilst it is being forced in the shape of unemployment upon 
millions of workless. Thus, some at least of the wealth which 
the machine produces has to be used in supporting in idleness 
those whom it has supplanted. 

There is a mistaken notion that the only purpose of in- 
dustry in a country is to produce goods as plentifully and as 
cheaply as possible. Professor Hilton, who is engaged in a 
survey of the industries in the country for the B.B.C., seems 
to counsel all concerned not to bother about the ‘‘men dis- 
placed by machinery,’’ but to go straight on and produce 
goods in the best way and with the least toil. Now it is pre- 
cisely this unthinking use of machinery which is causing the 
present, relative, over-production of commodities. Viewed 
from the social standpoint, the main purpose of industry 
should be to absorb all the available workers in its region at a 
fair wage; for, apart from any ethical consideration concern- 
ing the right of every man, otherwise unprovided, to gain his 
living by work, it is clearly only good business, even if not 
Big Business, to ensure a market of well-paid workers for 
one’s goods before beginning to multiply their increase. And 
until men realize that the chief end of a tool, however com- 
plex, is not to increase production, especially of useless 
things, but to lessen the time and the physical fatigue involved 
in the production of useful things, the problem of unemploy- 
ment must needs remain unsolved. 


From the moment of the appearance of these new 
powers and resources in the producing economy of human 
life, the stability of the old social order based on human 
drudgery has been menaced by increasing confusions. An 
immense conflict of purposes has become more and more 
apparent within our civilization. The purpose implicit 
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in the new producing powers is the release of the general 
human life into leisure and abundance.* 


But a far greater menace threatens the civilization which 
has developed its tools as ours has done. It is not a menace 
of economic or social mal-adjustment, it is a menace far more 
subtle and insidious, a disease of the mind and spirit. Every- 
where we begin to see the symptoms. First comes the danger 
which has followed in the train of the enormous forces which 
have been released by some of man’s tools. Mr. Ivor Brown 
in a recent thoughtful work entitled ‘“‘I commit to the 
Flames,’’ touches on one of these—the ‘‘danger in numbers.”’ 
The perfection of the technique of printing, which has ren- 
dered possible the multiplication of prodigious quantities of 
printed matter in an incredibly short space of time, has en- 
abled newspapers, magazines and even books to reach mil- 
lions of readers, whereas less than a couple of decades ago, 
they reached only thousands. We have said ‘‘enabled,’’ but 
*“‘compelled’”’ is a better word. The enormous capital expendi- 
ture and overhead costs’ of these highly mechanized presses 
have made it absolutely essential for them to be used to their 
fullest capacity in order to pay for themselves. Thus it be- 
comes more imperative for these publications to reach a wider 
public—a public which in turn tends to become more and 
more undefined and heterogeneous in its intellectual and 
moral standards. Accordingly, some Least Common De- 
nominator must finally be found which is quite primitive and 
general in its appeal, and the Press begins more and more to 
rely on such universal emotional factors as Sex, Sensa- 
tionalism and the broadest forms of Humour. 

Mr. Brown calls this a “‘sex-frantic’’ age, and, though he 
does not attempt to reach the ultimate sources of the disease, 
one cause would certainly seem to be the commercial exploita- 
tion of that emotion by a popular Press, at its wit’s end to 
increase its public, in order to find outlet for the growing 
productivity of its machines, the main purpose of which has 
become, not the good and enlightenment of society, but the 
making of money for their owners. 

We see a similar perverted use of machinery in the 


1 “The Foundations for the World’s New Age of Plenty,’’ by F. Hender- 
son, 1933. Mr. Henderson is an extreme Socialist, and advocates a form 
of national pooling of the machinery by confiscation as the only way in which 
we can ensure the rational use thereof. 

* We must realize that the more complex and perfect the machinery—the 
greater is the depreciation and the sooner does it become obsolete. 
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great development of large-scale advertising, an advance in- 
timately connected with the growth of the newspaper itself. 
Newspapers live by their advertisements, the revenue from 
which varies with circulation. Hence, another incentive to 
increase circulation and, therefore, to lower literary and moral 
standards. Hence, also, the intense ‘‘circulation-war,’’ waged 
by every sort of unliterary device, lotteries, coupons, prizes, 
etc. But the whole vicious circle of large-scale advertising is 
the direct result of the indiscriminate use of machinery in in- 
dustry. The relentlessly speedy production of goods, the 
mass-production of all kinds of commodities regardless of 
their social value, the modern principle of ‘‘creating demand 
for the goods’’ rather than creating goods for the demand, has 
made the consumer the battle-ground of opposing forces, 
aiming, by the wiles of the advertiser,’ at the contents of his 
slender purse. The ordinary industrialist who is manufactur- 
ing luxury goods dare not cease from advertising. The 
moment he does, his rivals get ahead, and the whole 
‘‘rationalized’’ factory will become blocked with mass-pro- 
duced stuff. He dare not stop his machines lest his ‘‘over- 
heads’’ should swamp him. So, to have wherewith to adver- 
tise, he reduces his employees’ wages to the absolute 
minimum. 

Here, again, the moral element is deeply involved. In spite 
of recent efforts at reform, the same tendency to appeal to 
prurience that offends us in the commercialized Press in 
general, is at work in the advertisement department as well. 
There is no need to develop this. The popular Press, the Sun- 
day papers especially, the monthly magazines, bear constant 
witness to the attempts of haberdashers to out-rival each other 
in displays of indecency, which have as little justification as 
the ‘‘art photographs”’ furtively sent through the post. Re- 
cently there was a correspondence in a well-known popular 
weekly review on the subject of ‘‘obscene advertisements,”’ 
and some words written by one correspondent merit quotation 
here : 

It would be rash to mention any particular proprietary 
goods, but why, to take an example sponsored by a 
Government Department, should the telephone be adver- 
tised by a picture, of no special artistic merit, of a seduc- 
tive young lady? . . . What was the motive, conscious 


1 We have only to look at the advertisements for cars, petrol, lingerie, 
drink and tobacco in any paper to realize how much of the money we spend 
on these goods is absorbed in advertising. 
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or unconscious, in the mind of the artists who first de- 
signed this particular picture, and of the Government 
officials who first selected it, approved of it, and issued 
it ?* 

Mr. Christopher Dawson has called this the ‘‘Cinema Age”’ 
—‘‘in which the most amazing perfection in scientific tech- 
nique is being devoted to purely ephemeral objects, without 
any consideration of their ultimate justification.’’ * And here, 
again, the immense productivity of the tools of man has 
brought in the danger of self-destroying excess. One hears 
it generally acknowledged, despite the denials of a few, that 
the cinema is the most potent influence for good or evil that 
exists to-day in the secular order. Those whose work has 
brought them into contact with youth know only too well the 
power which the motion-picture wields over the moral stan- 
dards of the young and impressionable mind. (In America, 
two psychologists, Dysinger and Ruckmick, have just pub- 
lished quantitative measurements, obtained by using the 
*“‘psycho-galvanograph”’ and the ‘‘pneumo-cardiograph,”’ in 
a monograph : ‘*The Emotional Responses of Children to the 
Motion-Picture Situation.’’ The results confirm what ex- 
perience has already shown, and it is interesting to note that 
the authors’ figures indicate that the most violent response to 
erotic features occurs at the age of sixteen, an age which the 
British Board of Film Censors considers as ‘‘Adult’’ !) 

Mass-production of apparatus, even mass-production of the 
films themselves, and the cheapness of transport, distribution 
and exhibition, rendered possible by the improvement of tech- 
nique, have all increased the numbers of the potential buyers 
of the entertainment from thousands to millions. And here 
as in the Press and advertising, the appeal is too often to 
elemental human passions, more easily aroused by picture 
than by print. Films are openly advertised as ‘‘daring,’’ 
‘‘voluptuous”’ or ‘‘sensational,’’? and even the best films are 
often spoilt by a silly appeal to sentiment or by a sensual 
interlude unessential to the story.” All this because, unless 
millions flock to see a film, the heavy overheads and capital 
costs and the rapid obsolescence of the mass of complicated 


1 The Listener, January 17, 1934- 

2 ‘*Progress and Religion,”’ 1929. 

3 The ‘‘Legion of Decency’? formed amongst American Catholics, the 
similar associations on the Continent, and the action of several bodies amongst 
ourselves, are welcome signs that Catholics are combining to put an end to 
this very modern abuse. 
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machinery used in the whole industry cannot be met. Is this 
the price that we must pay for the indiscriminate use of 
mechanical perfection? Here, again, every time a technical 
advance renders it possible to reach a greater public, there 
follows the inevitable lowering and suppression of moral 
standards. 

So much for the ‘‘danger of numbers.’’ There lies yet an- 
other danger in the ever-increasing and widespread perfection 
of mechanism. It lies in the atmosphere which is steadily 
growing round our “‘rationalized’’ world—an atmosphere 
which is tense and noisy, filled with the clatter of machinery 
and the din of the market-place. The whole vision of man 
seems confined to one end—to keep up with his machines. The 
steady, inexorable and speedy flow of the mechanical con- 
veyors and the ‘‘assembly-line,’’ the unceasing and growing 
flood of every type of useless commodity which pours out of 
the ubiquitous machines, and the awful necessity of selling 
everything that is made, is gradually telling on the mentality 
of Western civilization, which already shows an ugly ten- 
dency to mass hysteria. The pace goes on without the 
slightest sign of slackening, and is forcing a desperate form 
of expediency which is fast replacing morality. Thus a writer 
who advocates a vast ‘‘social planning’’ by Big Business as 
a way out of the pressure in which we live can say : 


I am suggesting simply that they [modern indus- 
trialists] cannot be successful in this new world by plan- 
ning their business with reference to a world that has 
passed away. They need not bother with the rights of 
humanity, but they must bother with its buying power. 
They may have any ideas they wish as to what people 
ought to be, but if they are to do any business, they must 
do it with people as they are.’ 


Further, the penetration of complex tools into every de- 
partment of life and industry—the manifest wonders and 
triumphs of mechanical technology and design, the rationali- 
zation and organization of everything organizable, has slowly 
worked its way into the very soul of man. The age is machine- 
minded, and this has fundamentally affected the attitude of 
man to the greater questions and issues of life. Many writers 
have dwelt at length on the restlessness of the age; the cease- 


1 “Successful Living in this Machine Age,”’ by E. A. Filene, 1932; a book 
with a Preface by Sir F. Goodenough, C.B.E. 
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less search after change and movement for their own sakes 
is a well-known characteristic of the so-called ‘‘moderns.”’ 
And if anyone, in despair, turns to the placid East, what 
phenomenon meets his eyes? Within an ordinary lifetime the 
dominant power in the Eastern world, Japan, a proud race 
with an ancient and truly admirable culture, pagan though it 
be, has thrown away a great inheritance in their fascinated 
efforts to ape the mechanical West. And there is little hope 
that, having obtained the tools of the ‘‘Christian’’ West, they 
will use them with more restraint and good sense. 

This intrusion of the commercial spirit, armed with unpre- 
cedented mechanical efficiency, into mediums of information, 
education and amusement, has not only debased large sections 
of the Press, and corrupted many forms of recreation, but is 
also proving a terrible dissipation of the higher and spiritual 
faculties—a compelling distraction from real creative thought 
to mere hurried routine action. The highly-mechanized print- 
ing-presses have far outstripped the ability of men to write. 
There is an ever-increasing margin of well-printed and well- 
bound rubbish flooding our very efficient means of distribu- 
tion—shops, book-clubs and libraries—which only serves to 
withdraw our limited powers of attention from what is really 
profitable. Again, the line of least resistance. Under this 
pressure, a well-known English publisher, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, has complained that “‘literature and scholarship’’ 
have been ‘‘forced out of at least one-third of the world.’’ And 
even ‘‘literature and scholarship’’ have felt the stress of fiercé 
competition. Publishers, to obtain grist for their printing- 
mills call upon scholars and thinkers and, since the supply is 
limited, give scope to a tribe of ‘‘sciolists,’’ whose inadequacy 
and unimportance has to be concealed by incessant ‘‘log-roll- 
ing.’’ Consequently, we find, as Mr. Eliot ably proves in 
“‘After Strange Gods,’’ a thoughtless cult of the ‘‘view-point”’ 
in modern literature which threatens to make it but a vast 
collection of ‘‘experiences’’ and personal opinions. It is this 
bumptious individualism, so regardless of true standards, re- 
ligious, moral and social, that Mr. Eliot deplores: ‘‘Where 
there is no external test of the validity of a writer’s work, we 
fail to distinguish between the truth of his view of life and 
the personality which makes it plausible; so that in our read- 
ing we may be simply yielding ourselves to one seductive 
personality after another.’’ Such a lack of standards is partly 
due to the degrading effect of the faulty literature itself, and 
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partly due to that dissipation of the spirit which we have al- 
ready mentioned. ‘‘The centre of gravity will have to be 
moved,’’ says the Orthodox philosopher, Berdyaev, ‘‘from 
the means of living, in which men to-day are absorbed ex- 
clusively, to the last ends of life.’’* Wust has pointed out, 
in ‘‘Crisis in the West,’’ that the modern thinker is too easily 
inclined to fall ‘‘into a blind panic if he perceives anywhere 
a phenomenon which appears in the least incompatible with 
his mechanistic and naturalistic categories.’” The machine 
is the ideal. By and with the machine all difficulties are to 
be overcome. But the machine is completely amoral, and 
though it can give us sensation, it cannot give us the things 
of the spirit. 

Russia, the reader will long ago have seen, leads the way 
with an attempt to supply every need of man, both spiritual 
and temporal, by a complete and logical application of the 
false principles of this ‘‘Machine Age.’’ The aim is the mass- 
production of everything, and every man, woman, and child 
is to be mobilized into a definite position beside the great 
endless belt. Qualitative interests in life are everywhere to 
give place to the quantitative. It is the intensification of the 
adoration of numbers; and the horror lies in the awful travail 
through which the whole nation must pass before it is to 
realize that, though there may be safety of a sort in numbers, 
there is no salvation. For the danger of all this excessive 
deference to mechanism is not that which Capek and others 
have fantastically prophesied : namely, that man may be en- 
slaved by his Robot, but is rather that he may lose the liberty 
which makes him man by becoming himself a mechanism. It 
is the reversal of the old story of Pygmalion and Galatea, in 
which, because the perfect statue can never come to life, Pyg- 
malion must needs freeze his spirit into the cold, dead marble. 

In the sciences there has been the same tendency to 
mechanize, as we have seen in so many other departments. It 
is true that in the realm of Physics there has been a definite 
reaction towards the right wing, and a bold bid is being made 
to destroy the mechanical picture of the universe that has been 
so laboriously built up in the past. In the well-known dictum 
of Jeans: ‘“‘The Universe begins to look more like a great 
thought than like a great machine.’’ But it is an arguable 
point as to whether, because of their inadequate metaphysics, 
these spiritualistic physicists are not doing their cause more 


1 “The End of Our Time,”’ 1933- 
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harm than good by their very exaggerated conceptions.’ How- 
ever, though it be true that what Physics thinks to-day the 
other sciences think to-morrow, the fact remains that this 
anti-mechanistic revolution has not as yet spread to any 
marked degree beyond the bounds of Physics. The other 
sciences are still wrapped up in their mechanisms and 
mechanical models. Indeed, in Biology and Psychology, and 
in the popular ‘‘Health Movements’’ which have accompanied 
their recent progress, there seems to have been a definite 
counter-movement against the ‘‘anti-mechanists.’’ Man, in 
this view, is held to be just a very complex piece of machinery, 
an incomprehensible bundle of reflexes, complexes and reac- 
tions, to account for which a very loose and unscientific prin- 
ciple called ‘‘Nature’’ is invoked. Moreover, whilst in the 
sciences, the machine has impeded right thought by en- 
tangling man in a false analogy, it is hindering true progress 
in quite another way. We refer to the congestion caused by 
the unsorted accumulation of facts. The spate of technical 
journals, each one with a load of fresh observations, grows 
apace. Research laboratories are found everywhere, all pour- 
ing out data and figures. There is no unifying, correlating 
philosophy to assess their relative values. The laboratory is 
becoming but a glorified work-shop. This welter of informa- 
tion has imposed the necessity of greater and greater speciali- 
zation, which, in turn, has led to an increasing inter-depen- 
dence and lack of control, thanks to the consummate technical 
skill and ingenuity of apparatus employed by the research- 
workers. Already a cry for co-ordination is going up, and 
there are even advocates of some kind of universal scientific 
“‘Holiday”’ to give the thinking scientists time to take stock 
of their position. In other words, they want to stop, or at 
least control, the machine for a time. 

Thus we have seen some of the ways in which the machine 
has invaded the sphere of man’s mental and moral activities 
and how its influence in this sphere is at present far from 
good. Everywhere it tends to offer the line of least resistance 
to weak human nature or to smother him with its own in- 
credible productivity. But we cannot destroy mechanism, 
we cannot throw down our tools on which we depend for our 
very existence and survival. To simplify its complexity or to 
inhibit by force its inevitable efficiency is, as we have said, 
both impossible and unnecessary. Control is wanted, not 


1 See ‘‘Whither Science?”’, by H. V. Gill, S.J., THe Montu, February, 1934. 
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destruction ; control of passions and appetites that pervert 
the use of machinery ; control by human intelligence inspired 
by religious principle. This control is being attempted by 
process of law in the United States, but unless conscience 
comes to the aid of law, legal regulation will be imperfect. It 
is in the proper conception of the ends of the tool and its 
limitations, however consummate it be in the technical order, 
that salvation lies. The tool’s object is to mitigate the curse 
of labour and win for man leisure to develop himself, mentally 
and spiritually. Balance, then, must be restored between 
man’s tool-making capacity and his tool-using ability. To re- 
store this balance, here is the problem—not to be solved by 
scientists, economists, or sociologists as such, but by the 
Christian educators of the world. For theirs is the only philo- 
sophy in the light of which all things take their right pro- 
portions and places. If they fail, then the next generation 
‘*having no vision’’ will become victims of the machine-made 
education of the million-sale Press, of the talking-film, of the 
gramophone and of the radio, and lapse into the savagery of 
the Soviets. GUY BRINKWORTH. 





St. Christopher's Day 


ORD, dost Thou bear my pain and loss 

Upon the Altar of Thy Cross, 
Transfigured now in that great Rite 
Which lifts the heart to Angels’ height 
And blends with Heaven’s eternal song? 
Ah! then to me it must belong 
To bear Thee ever in my heart 
And mortify each alien thought 
Which, with its soft enticing art, 
Would take the soul Thy Blood hath bought 
And render it the altar-stone 
Of rebel rites that mock Thine own. 

Therefore, to that great Saint I turn 

Who once across a raging flood 
Bore Thee, the while his heart did burn 
And raced the torrent of his blood, 
As though his very life he bore 
Through Death’s dark spate to Heaven’s shore. 
Lord, bid Thy strong Saint Christopher 
Pray that his little follower 
Bears gaily to his home above 
The burden of a boundless love. 


ROMUALD ALEXANDER, O.S.B. 

















THE FOLD AND THE 
HUNDREDFOLD 


Date et Dabitur 


those features of Catholicism which are peculiar to 

itself is both proper and natural. He has to rebuild 
his house from the foundations upwards. Even if the material 
used in the former structure was good, it must be laid aside 
until its right place can be found in the new architectural plan. 
The most valuable aids to devotion may be neglected on ac- 
count of their alien, and therefore, distracting associations. 
He is like a person who, for the better learning of a new lan- 
guage, avoids listening to or using his mother-tongue. Until 
his Catholic mentality has taken shape and is sufficiently 
definite to enable him to know where he is, he may, thus 
courting painful misunderstanding, find it wise to cut him- 
self off from former companions. On the principle that if the 
eye offends it must be plucked out, it is probable that he will 
sacrifice in this way intellectual and social activities which, 
though legitimate in themselves, are, for him in this transi- 
tion period, dangerous. The unifying of his life around a 
Catholic centre necessitates the rejection even of religious 
habits that have, in the past, proved useful. The simplify- 
ing process will be more costly in some cases than in others, 
but for one whose mind is of the ‘‘single track’’ kind, it is 
likely to be a difficult one. 

It is possible that the reaction against previous associations 
may take a violent form. To a temporary narrowing of 
interests will be added a certain bitterness and intolerance. 
The convert becomes more critical of the outside world than 
even the most loyal of mature Catholics, and discovers error 
where the instructed would see only a difference of vocabu- 
lary. It is no uncommon thing to find the novice “‘more 
Catholic than the Pope.”’ 

But, if the laws of spiritual development are followed, this 
will prove to be only a passing phase. With deeper con- 
viction will come a wider liberty, a more genial disposition, 
a more truly Catholic outlook. And then begins the process 
of recovery in which the convert regains possession of his lost 


‘ HAT the convert should concentrate his attention on 
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treasures. They come back tardily, and the watchman at the 
gate eyes them suspiciously to see whether they do not carry 
concealed weapons. One by one, however, they are admitted 
until, perhaps, the happy day arrives when the initiate can 
say, ‘‘Within my Catholicism I have now found room for all 
that was of real value in my non-Catholic days. What I gave 
up for the sake of God and His Church has now been added 
to me. I have freedom without distraction.” 

But though that which was renounced is given back, it is 
not given back just as it was. Its value has been enhanced. 
Isolated truths are seen in their true setting. The convert 
experiences something more than the renewed interest of the 
convalescent going back to a familiar world; that familiar 
world wears now, not its former wintry look, but the garb 
of spring. The flowers of the field have been baptized into 
the Faith and glisten with the dew of heaven. Friends, cults, 
old books—how different they look in the new light! Best 
of all is the knowledge that one’s faith is being vindicated in 
experience. The Church into which the pilgrim has come is 
proving itself Catholic in fact as well asin name. Its ordered 
and harmonized comprehensiveness has been experimentally 
established. 

Of course, the particular form the experience takes will 
depend on the convert’s previous connexions. As has been 
the nature of the renunciations, so will be the nature of the 
recoveries. Yet it may be that the following relation will 
cover a good number of cases. 

The convert who hails from the more extreme type of Pro- 
testantism will have found himself, possibly, welcoming en- 
thusiastically the visibility of the Church. The Sacraments 
will make a special appeal. All the various means by which 
spiritual truth is conveyed through the senses will be 
treasured, and stress will be laid on the ritualistic practices 
characterizing the worship of the faithful. These things are 
new; they serve to mark off the Catholic Communion from 
that which has been left behind. And for this reason par- 
ticular emphasis will be laid upon them. Attention to such 
things may drive underground for awhile the more spiritual 
conception of religion. Just because his former religious as- 
sociates had attached exclusive importance to it, the convert 
will be shy of doctrine concerning the interior life. The realm 
of Catholic mysticism will remain for some while an unex- 
plored wilderness. And then one happy day he re-reads 
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Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘‘Imitation.’’ He had read it before, 
scarcely realizing then (since Book IV, dealing with the 
Blessed Sacrament, had been deleted in the edition he used) 
that it was written by a Catholic. While he perceives that it 
is a thoroughly characteristic product of the Church, he is, 
at the same time, reminded by it of the high-tides in his re- 
ligious life as a Protestant. In this austere, Christocentric 
conception of Christianity, he gets back the more positive and 
central features of his devotional past. But he had always 
supposed such teaching to be typical of the sects rather than 
of Catholicism, and even conversion had not quite cured him 
of the error. To love Christ and to follow Him—this had 
been the very essence of what he had learned from the pulpits 
that overshadowed his youth. Now he learns the lesson again 
under the guidance of an infallible authority and with all the 
aids of a rich sacramental life. What wonder if his heart 
goes out in pitying sympathy for those whose piety first 
taught him to love this little book ! 

He need not go far to discover that Catholicism has even 
had its Puritans—men who outspokenly warned the faithful 
against an idolatrous attachment to images and a supersti- 
tious regard for the efficacy of certain rites and ceremonies. 
Memories of many a pulpiteer come back as he reads St. John 
of the Cross’s ‘‘Ascent of Mount Carmel.’’ He knew some- 
thing already of that ‘‘Dark Night,’’ in which all similitudes 
seeking to express the Divine Reality are left behind. In 
the past he had thought of this as Agnosticism, even though 
he realized that it was this very experience which had given 
him his most abiding impression of God. Now—from a Doc- 
tor of the Catholic Church—he learns the real meaning of this 
‘“‘Agnosticism.’’ Together with his preference for simplicity 
in worship, this receives endorsement from one honoured by 
the Church itself. At last he can pursue the process of de- 
tachment with a good conscience and with proper safeguards. 
The depths of mystical experience into which he had once 
peered with wistful yet timid gaze are here thrown open to 
him, and that by one entitled ‘‘Saint.”’ 

Catholic Puritanism meets him in other directions. In 
Langland, the fourteenth century English poet, he catches 
echoes of John Bunyan, both in the literary habit of render- 
ing moral abstractions as living personalities and in the type 
of morality taught. In the ‘‘Old English Homilies’ he may 
come across denunciations of dancing, plays and Sabbath- 
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breaking that might have come from some of his seventeenth 
century Puritanical ancestors. Should he chance on the lyrics 
of Richard Rolle he will be surprised to find how close they 
are in spirit to the outbursts of Evangelical fervour in the 
hymns of John Newton and Charles Wesley which he was 
accustomed to sing. Amongst Catholic mystics such as 
Walter Hilton and Mother Juliana he will find, if he essays 
them, that he can wander with an ease born of familiarity. 
Much of their teaching was mediated to him years ago by 
men who hated the very name of papist. Strange that it 
should need initiation into the Faith of ‘‘papists’’ in order to 
appreciate the depth and richness of the truths at which these 
preachers hinted! Yet such he finds to be the case. But 
how good it is to get back, under Catholic auspices, to this 
interior, puritanical conception of Christianity ! 

And then the Bible! It is a fact, however incredible it 
may sound, that some converts from Fundamentalism have 
found it difficult to resume their study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The associations of sectarianism are too closely bound 
up with it. Interpretations inspired by an anti-Catholic bias 
force themselves on the mind of the reader and controversial 
questions suggested by certain passages invade the devotional 
mood. But when this stage has been passed and recovery has 
been effected, the fascination exercised by psalmists, prophets, 
historians and apostolic letter-writers is felt with a force never 
before experienced. The fact that He to Whom the Book 
refers lives in the Church, gives to its records a contemporary 
interest impossible to appreciate outside the Church. Such a 
one as I am speaking of has only to read a chapter of the 
Gospels in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, checking 
his reading every now and again with the thought that He of 
Whom he reads is near him, to realize this. 

It is a hazardous thing to refer, in however cursory a man- 
ner, to the renewal of intellectual interests which a certain 
type of convert experiences. An exaggerated idea of the con- 
trol exercised by the Church over the thought of her children 
and a fear of offending her, will probably at first render his 
thinking timid. He consents to be a ‘‘fool’’ for Christ’s sake. 
Better be an ignoramus than a self-confident ‘‘intellectual”’ ! 
And so he contents himself for a while with the mental food 
intended for the less sophisticated among the faithful. Instinc- 
tive protests against the lack of realism in certain kinds of 
hagiography are smothered. The feeling that the root of the 
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matter in certain answers to objections has not been tackled, 
has to be discouraged. The poor initiate lives in a sort of 
intellectual vacuum. Conscious of the need of stronger meat 
than he considers himself free to masticate, he goes hungry. 
And then one day he happens on a book by Father D’Arcy, 
S.J., or Mr. Christopher Dawson, or he is introduced to M. 
Maritain. History written from the Catholic standpoint re- 
veals its consistency, its dramatic purpose, its religious and 
moral significance. These things give him his bearings in 
the welter of modern controversy. The Faith, it is found, so 
far from closing discussion, provokes discussion, gives it a 
starting point, guides it toward fruitful conclusions. There 
is an intoxication in this re-opening of the world of intellectual 
interests which is difficult to describe. It might be called a 
sort of renaissance on an individual scale. The Church ob- 
scurantist? The convert may find, if he so chooses, that he 
is just beginning his education. Only now is he in posses- 
sion of the means for a true culture. 
The traditions of Puritanism and Evangelicalism point to 
a keen interest in social questions. Nonconformity prides it- 
self on its social conscience. If English Dissent has lost much 
of its evangelical fervour it has gained in its passion for social 
righteousness. The pilgrim who enters the Church from this 
quarter will be discouraged by nothing so much as the ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of Catholics in what have 
been to him the burning questions of politics and economics. 
Apparently, in becoming a Catholic, he must be content with 
a piety unrelated to the ordering of society here and now: 
that is the impression often received. Read the section of 
Johannes Jorgensen’s ‘‘Autobiography”’ entitled ‘“‘Christian 
Democracy”’ if you would know how painful can be the pros- 
pect offered to one who has identified himself with popular 
movements. But since Jorgensen’s conversion much has hap- 
pened both within and without the Church. The Great War 
and the Russian Revolution haye shaken the foundations of 
our civilization. Political and economic systems which seemed 
stable have broken up, and social ideals once regarded as de- 
sirable have revealed, under the stress of our times, their 
incompatibility with the facts of life. But, most surprising 
of all, the principles laid down by Leo XIII and the present 
Holy Father in their Encyclicals on Social Questions have 
been accepted by a public which extends far beyond the 
Church. Largely inspired by these principles, a Counter- 
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Revolution has come into being. This movement does not 
consist of the cautious, the middle-aged, men temperamentally 
conservative. Its ranks are filled with ardent youth. It is no 
Metternich who governs Austria to-day. The aristocratic and 
military element counts for little in the resurgent forces of 
patriotism in the new Spain. The leaders in these countries 
are applying their Catholicism to the problems of government 
with a courage that rouses the enthusiasm of the young. 
Similar ideals are making steady headway throughout the 
world. The hope of the United States to-day centres in a 
man whose policy suggests that he has been studying 
‘Rerum Novarum’’ and ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.’’ Conse- 
quently, he who, out of deference to the Church’s teaching, 
abandoned social causes which had enlisted his enthusiasm 
is in no danger of being left in a backwater of sluggish piety. 
He is carried out on a swift-running stream into the centre of 
world-affairs. The materialism which once governed his 
thought is seen to be bankrupt. The theories in which it was 
enshrined look stale and uninteresting. Its former advocates 
have grown stout and comfortable. The pioneering and ad- 
venturous spirit calls now from another quarter. He finds his 
youth again in the battle that rages around ‘Christ the 
King.’’ In the Crusade for the establishment of a Christian 
civilization he recovers all the zest and something more than 
the excitement of the days when he fought beneath the Red 
Flag. It is he now who is the aggressor. The initiative has 
passed to the forces of the spirit. No longer a beleaguered 
garrison, the faithful take up the task of re-ordering a chaotic 
world, and in enlisting with them the convert finds himself 
once more in the front line of the social conflict. 

Such are some of the ways in which the Church restores 
that of which it had seemed to deprive us. Other converts 
would have other stories to tell. But, however they might 
differ from the one outlined, they would be alike in illustrating 
the truth of the saying : ‘‘Seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things shall be added unto you.”’ 


STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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SIREN CITY 


NAPLES : NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1572 


APLES was in a ferment of excitement. The noise 
N of hammers and saws was deafening in the Piazza 

Incoronata, where workmen were erecting stands 
and barriers for the bull-fight on Sunday. Everything de- 
pended on the weather and, unluckily, as everyone knew, 
November was the wettest month of the year. The crater of 
Vesuvius was muffled in clouds, its black feather of smoke 
bent seawards—both bad omens. 

One must do something, but what? Buy a new charm 
against the evileye? Burn acandle? La Madonna del Car- 
mine! She and the hermits who brought her here had been 
driven from Mount Carmel by the Saracens. Obviously it 
was her business to see that the weather was fine to welcome 
the young victor of Lepanto. Apparently, others had had the 
same inspiration. It was almost impossible to force one’s 
way into the church. There were sailors, reeking of tar and 
fish, old market-women with baskets of fruit and vegetables 
and macaroni, children diving between people’s legs as they 
escaped with stolen oranges, a group of men, crippled, 
maimed, scarred, blind—flotsam from the glorious battle a 
year ago. 

There were the Falangolas from Sorrento, the father rather 
shabby, the mother, good looks drowning in a rising tide of 
flesh, and Diana, ‘‘la piu bella donna di Napoli.’’ Per 
Bacco! It was worth fighting through the crowd to catch a 
glimpse of her lovely face, warmly pale under the heavy 
crown of dark hair. Her lips were parted, her deep eyes 
fixed ecstatically on the Madonna. She seemed rapt in a 
fervour of prayer. In reality she was picturing her own 
beauty in that new gown of yellow and white satin and Don 
John of Austria on his knees before her. 


The sun shone brilliantly as the Real rounded the Punta 
di Campanella. She was gaily dressed. At the masthead 
flew the blue banner of the Holy League, the gold Crucifix 
between the arms of Spain and Venice, below it those of the 
Pope and Don John. At the yard fluttered the royal banner 
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of Spain with its lion and castles. The wind was favourable. 
The slaves were rowing their hardest on these last twenty 
miles. The castle of Sant Elmo and the heights of Posilippo 
were visible ahead. To starboard the smoke of Vesuvius rose 
Straight into the cloudless sky. The ruins of Pompeii, the 
Torre del Greco, the coast of the Sirens, shimmered opales- 
cent above a sea of sapphire and amethyst. 

But Don John’s face was grim as he stood on the high, 
carved prow looking north towards Naples. In a few hours 
he would have to be all charm and gaiety, bow and wave to 
cheering crowds, listen smiling to endless speeches of wel- 
come and answer them in the staccato Italian which came so 
awkwardly from his Spanish tongue. 

Roar of artillery, shouts from the mob, brocade-hung bal- 
conies from which eager women showered roses and carna- 
tions on him—how sick he was of all this. How often he 
had played the hero’s role in such pageants. Twice in 
Granada—when he had come to win his spurs in 1568, when 
he had ridden back two years later after crushing the Morisco 
rebellion—Genoa, when he had sailed into the harbour as 
Commander-in-Chief of the League’s forces on land and sea 
—Messina, just a year ago. Ah, but there had been some 
reason for the triumph then, when he had entered the Straits 
after Lepanto, towing the captured Turkish flag-ship, with 
Ali Pasha’s two sons as prisoners. 

A year ago—a year which had been barren of all except 
delays, disappointments, bickering, self-seeking, mutual dis- 
trust. What was the use of youth, beauty, royal blood, cour- 
age, genius, ambition, power, if victory proved barren and 
high hopes were smothered by petty egoisms and mean be- 
trayals? He was sick of this Dead Sea fruit that was salt 
and bitter on the lips. 

Juan de Soto, his secretary, joined him. 

“‘Your Highness is lucky. The gods smile.’’ 

‘*Seldom they do if weather is any criterion. I remember 
learning something at Alcala de Henares about the Greeks 
and this bay.’’ 

‘‘The Sirens’ home was at Sorrento. There is no need, 
though, for your Highness to chain yourself to the mast nor 
seal your ears with wax. You have earned a little recreation 
and idleness.”’ 

Don John remembered some words of Dofia Magdalena de 
Ulloa (the only mother he had known), before he had gone to 
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Granada: ‘‘Idleness will always be bad for you, niito mio. 
You need action as an outlet for your fire and energy.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and went below to dress for his 
welcome by the Viceroy, Cardinal de Granvelle. 





It was hot and noisy in the Barons’ Hall of the Castel 
Nuovo. Don John was bored and sleepy. The banquet was 
interminable. The red Falernian wine was strong. He was 
still uneasy with these Italian women, their expanse of bare 
throat and breast and arms, their freedom of speech and man- 
ner. He thought of his beloved Dofia Magdalena, her black 
veil, sweeping sleeves and skirts—of Isabel de la Paz, the 
lovely young Queen to whom he had given a boy’s first 
romantic devotion, her stately, jewelled dresses had swathed 
her from chin to wrist—of the Princess of Eboli, witty, al- 
luring, sensual, but, unconventional as she was, only face 
and hands uncovered—of her little cousin Maria de Mendoza. 
It was odd, he could not even remember what Maria looked 
like. But for the Princess their youthful passion would have 
remained an innocent boy and girl affair. 

Thank heaven they were getting up from table at last. 
Don John heard the Cardinal’s fluent Italian, marred by the 
mincing French vowels. 

“Il desidero eterno de lo straniero,’’ he was saying: ‘‘Al- 
ways mistress, though possessed in turn by Greek, Roman, 
French, Spaniard.”’ 

“‘Who is this famous courtesan ?’’ asked Don John of the 
Prior of San Domenico. 

“Naples. Has your Highness never heard the proverb 
before? She is dangerous, like all sirens, rotting the heart 
and will with her lures.” 

They stood at a window looking down on the Piazza In- 
coronata, gay with striped awnings over the reserved seats, 
while the far end of the square was packed with a hot, noisy 
cheery crowd. 

“Your Highness will find this different from Spain. Here 
ladies play their part.”’ 

“That is play, not a fight, Father Prior,’’ frowned Don 
John. ‘‘A bull-fight needs the same qualities as a battle, 
courage, quickness, strength, the knowledge when and where 
to strike.”’ 

The Dominican looked at the young Prince as he stood, 
head up, cheeks flushed, nostril quivering. ‘‘Beautiful as 
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Apollo, splendid as an archangel,”’ he had been called. What 
a child, what a lion, thought the Prior and, alas! for child and 
lion only a hard school and a cage. 

The crowd was good-humoured but critical, merciless to 
those who failed to get their bull and were dragged out broken 
and bleeding. The sun beat down. The air reeked of sweat 
and garlic, fish and oranges, rang with bets taken and offered. 
The nobility in their reserved seats were as excited as the 
vulgar herd. Suddenly the gold chair on the Viceroy’s right 
was empty. There was a roar of pleasure and welcome as 
Don John leapt the barrier. He looked ridiculously boyish 
and slight as he stood alone in the big sanded square, his 
red Spanish cloak over his left arm, a couple of ribboned 
darts in his right hand. 

The young bull came out, stood for a moment pawing the 
sand and snorting, then the flash of red caught his eye and 
he charged—only to withdraw shaking his head in a vain 
attempt to get rid of the banderolas. Soon his neck and 
shoulders were gay with fluttering ribbons. He made an- 
other furious charge. It looked impossible for Don John to 
escape. His Toledo blade glittered in the sun. With a shud- 
der the bull sank on to his knees, fell on his side, dead. Don 
John returned to the seat of honour under the crimson, gold- 
fringed canopy, received the Cardinal’s purred congratula- 
tions and the enthusiastic plaudits of the crowd. 

The blood was racing in his veins. He was hot and dusty 
and thirsty. Dofia Magdalena was right. Danger and action 
were his vocation. It was good to be alive, to have a per- 
fectly trained body, to have shown these Italians how a bull 
should be killed a l’Espagnole. He took a gold goblet and 
gulped down the Lagrima di Christo. It was cold as snow, 
hot as fire. 

*‘Now, Excellency, begins the pretty play,’’ murmured the 
Cardinal. ‘‘The darts of the lovely ladies pierce the bull as 
those of Cupid do our hearts. Do you see the yellow and 
white dress over there? E la piu bella donna di Napoli, one 
of the sights you must not miss.”’ 

Don John looked across to the girl who was leaning eagerly 
over the barrier. He saw the black hair threaded with pearls, 
the black eyes under the long, curling lashes, the parted red 
lips, the warm pallor of face and throat and arms that made 
the pearls look dead and cold. 

With little spurts of laughter and cries of dismay the ladies, 
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from their seats, aimed at the bull darts gay with flowers and 
ribbons, but sharp enough to enrage the baited animal. It 
was the duty of each cavalier to rescue the dart of his in- 
amorata and return it to her unsoiled by dust or blood. 

Don John turned over the pile of darts at his feet, found 
one decorated with white and yellow, the colours of Diana’s 
gown, and sent a page round to her with it. He watched her 
receive the banderola, slip the sharp end through the knots 
of pearls on her bodice and press the ribbons to breast and 
lips. It was obvious from her looks and gestures that she 
considered the royal gift too precious to be thrown. The 
page brought her a second message. 

“Tell Donna Diana to throw the banderola. I promise 
that she shall have it back as stainless as it leaves her hand.”’ 

The great black bull—a favourite with the people because 
of his strength and sagacity—moved in front of the stand. 
Diana stood up and threw her dart, straight and hard. The 
old bull bellowed angrily as he felt the sting of it in his flank. 
He saw red as Don John jumped into the arena, cloak on 
arm, and charged. The cloak was under the trampling hoofs. 
Don John snatched the banderola as he jumped aside. He 
pulled out his sword from the quivering black mass that fell 
on to his cloak and the blood spurted on to the sand. 

Cap in hand, his yellow hair shining, he knelt before Diana 
and handed back the dart, unsoiled by blood or dust as he 
had promised. She had a little smile on her lips as she curt- 
sied her thanks. In the blue eyes, dark with passion, she 
saw that she had not thrown in vain, that Cupid’s dart, too, 
had found its mark. 

The night was dark, the moon hidden by clouds. For three 
days the Libecchio had blown, that devilish wind from the 
Sahara which enervates the body, irritates the nerves and 
seems to foster evil. It moaned uneasily round the high, 
macchiolated tower of the Angevin castle as if the ghosts of 
those murdered within its bloodstained walls had come back 
to seek their mouldering bodies. A negro slave set the sup- 
per-tray on a low table, but Don John did not stir. He sat 
staring into the glowing charcoal in the copper brazier till 
the little monkey jumped on to his shoulder and caressed his 
cheek with her cold paw. He gave her a handful of dates 
and she took them away, chattering with pleasure. De Soto 
came in with a bundle of despatches. 
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“I said I would do no work to-night.”’ 

‘Fray Miguel Servia is below, Highness.”’ 

“*I will see no one. Give orders that I am not to be dis- 
turbed again.”’ 

De Soto withdrew silently. He had often seen his master 
in a mood of discouragement and disillusionment, but he 
realized that to-night there was more amiss than nerves and 
anger with perpetual delays and discords. 

Don John drank a cup of Ischian wine, and another. It 
was golden, magical, passionate, like that day at Sorrento. 
He lived it again, the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the expedition along the bay. Naples had been gay in 
the sunshine. Don John had reined in his black horse to 
look at the long-haired men from the Calabrian mountains, 
with their gold earrings, crimson waistcoats, goat-skin 
breeches and sandalled feet, playing on their bagpipes and 
flutes. Diana, on her grey palfrey, had laughed softly as 
she told him how the Zampognari came into the city each 
year from December 8th till Christmas. 

‘‘They serenade me every night under my balcony,’’ she 
had said, ‘‘that one, by the pine tree.’’ 

Each rude shrine in orange and lemon orchards had its 
weatherbeaten Madonna garlanded with laurel and bay leaves 
and little unripe oranges. The houses of Sorrento had gleamed 
white against the black green of stone pines, the shining 
green of orange trees and the gold green of lemons. Far 
below the sand showed silver through the transparent water 
in the bay where the first Greek colonists had beached their 
ship. <A million particles of volcanic dust had given the 
scene a shimmering, magical beauty, but for Don John the 
whole beauty had lain in a girl’s slim body and lovely face. 

He went to the window. The night was black, but the 
lights of Naples shone like a jewelled necklace along the 
shore. Above the moaning of the wind came the music of 
the Zampognari—a wild, fierce, barbaric music that set his 
blood hammering at temples and ears. He slipped off the 
gown of Persian silk—loot from the Turkish flagship—thrust 
a dagger into his belt, put on a mask and a long black cloak 
whose hood hid the tell-tale golden hair. As he swung the 
folds over his shoulder something tweaked at them. Monecilla 
chattered to him, holding an envelope in her black paw. He 
took it, clapped his hands angrily so that she ran away. He 
looked at the letter, saw that it was Dofia Magdalena’s writ- 
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ing, laid it on the table. He turned to blow out the flame in 
the hanging silver lamp, stood motionless before the old 
charred Crucifix in a recess. It had hung over his bed as a 
child, in his tent during the Moorish campaign, on the mast 
of the Real at Lepanto. He remembered how Monecilla had 
run aloft during the heat of the battle and pulled out a Turkish 
arrow which had pierced the Sacred Heart. He remembered, 
too, something Dojfia Magdalena had said to him about the 
Crucifix which her husband had rescued from the Moorish 
bonfire. ‘‘Keep it always with you, so that you will remember, 
when you are tempted, to do nothing to add to Our Lord’s 
Agony.” 

He hesitated, then pulled the curtain across the recess and 
went out into the darkness. 

Dojfia Magdalena was on her knees in the chapel of the 
castle at Villagarcia, saying her nightly prayer for the safety 
of her boy in body and soul. 
(Extract from the Diary of Fray Miguel Servia, Franciscan, 

Confessor to Don John of Austria, Christmas, 1572.) 

‘The Monday before the Nativity, His Highness withdrew 
to a monastery outside Naples [the Augustinian house of 
Santa Maria, Posilippo]. . . At the hour of Matins on Christ- 
mas Eve I heard His Highness’s confession. He made his 
Communion at the first sung Mass on Christmas Day.”’ 

M. YEO. 
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HEN in the lonely rage 
Of a blinding sea 
We cry to Thee 
For pilotage, 
Light Thou the star 
That shineth from afar: 
Make plqin the chart 
To the haven of Thy Heart: 
That in the narrow sound 
Our keel may never ground 
On reef or shoal— 
The compass of the soul 
Pointing to Thee 
Unwaveringly ! 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 





THE TYBURN PROPHECY OF 
GREGORY GUNNES 


Edmund Campion, an ‘‘old priest,’’ Gregory Gunnes, 

uttered prophetic words about the glory in store for the 
place of his martyrdom. The story has been differently told 
by different narrators ; but as very few, I think, will have had 
access to the original sources of our knowledge of this inci- 
dent, it will be worth while to print them here in full. 

As to Gregory Gunnes himself a few words will tell all we 
know about him. He was born in Norfolk, and, as he was 
ordained priest in 1558—the last year of the last Catholic 
bishop of Norwich, John Hopton—we may presumably place 
his birth not later than 1534. From 1562 to 1567 he was one 
of the four chaplains of St. Mary Magdalen’s College, Ox- 
ford. During those years he must often have come across 
young Edmund Campion, only a few years older than him- 
self and already a fellow of St. John’s, winning golden 
opinions for himself in the University. In 1567 he was ap- 
pointed Rector of Elford (now Yelford), near Witney in Ox- 
fordshire—a tiny parish whose population in 1921 numbered 
eight souls all told, and cannot have been very much larger 
then. Its little perpendicular church, dedicated to SS. 
Nicholas and Swithin, with its old rood-screen, font and pis- 
cina, has suffered little alteration since the days when the 
young Marian priest ministered there, struggling all the time 
with his conscience to justify him in outwardly conforming to 
a rite which in his heart of hearts he knew to be heretical. At 
last grace triumphed, and he “‘gave over his living for his 
conscience.”’ 

That was in 1579. We know little of his movements during 
the years which followed, up to his apprehension in 1585. 
According to his own account, under examination, he was 
*‘vagrant heere and there,’’ but ‘“‘never out of England.’’ Ac- 
cording to an informer, Dodwell (who, after a few weeks spent 
as a student in the seminary at Rheims, returned to England 
in August, 1582, and turned informer against his late com- 
panions) ‘‘Gunn alias Stone’’ was one of fourteen priests who 
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had come over before his departure from thence. From the 
same source we learn that ‘‘Stone alias Gunne’’ was one of 
several priests maintained at Winchester, sometimes by the 
Lady West, and sometimes by Mrs. Beckensall, another 
noted recusant, whose husband was ‘‘lyinge in prison for 
papistrie.”’ * 

But it was in Oxfordshire, not Hampshire, that Gregory 
Gunnes was apprehended. A full account of what happened 
at Henley-on-Thames, on June 7, 1586, is contained in the 
three papers here printed, I believe for the first time, from the 
originals in the Public Record Office.’ 

The first of these is a covering letter addressed to the Privy 
Council by the two magistrates before whom Gunnes had that 
day been examined—Sir Henry Nevile of Billingbear, Berks, 
and William Knollys, Esquire, who afterwards became first 
Earl of Banbury, and who was, for many years, Treasurer 
of the Royal Household, an office which, in that year, 1585, 
was held by his father, Sir Francis Knollys. 


Sir Henry Nevile and William Knollys to the 
Privy Council. 

Our duties considered unto your honors, we have 
examined a Preiste whose name is Gregorie Gunnes als. 
Stone, being found out heere by one Evanne Arden ser- 
vaunt unto Mr. Treasurer of the howshold ; whoe fynding 
him by his speeches to be but a lewde fellow trayned him 
to walke into a lane, and, causing twoe honest men to be 
behinde a pale where they might heere theire conference, 
uttered these traitorous speeches, which the witnesses 
have set downe under their owne hands, which we heere- 
with sende unto your honors hereinclosed. Moreover we 
sende unto your honors such things as were taken about 
him; that is to say, an Agnus Dei of silver with twoe 
consecrated hosts within yt, xi beedes of amber with a 
crucifixe at th’end, one popish portes, a paire of tables 
wherein some mens names be written, three other bookes, 
five prints of seales, with three peeces of whyte things to 
make either seales or synging cakes. And the partie 
himselfe with all these things and confessions we send 
herewith unto your honors. We have taken recognizance 
of the witnesses to appear before your honors at any tyme 
when yt shall please you to send for them. And so most 


1S.P., Dom. Eliz. 168. 33, 34, 35, in Foley VI, pp. 720—725. 
*S.P., Dom. Eliz. 179. 7, 7 (i), 7 (ii). 
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humbly taking our leave wee commyt your honors to the 
tuyssion of Almightie God. 
From Henley this viiith of June, 1585 
Your honors to commaund 
Henri Nevell 
William Knollys. 


The silver Agnus Dei may have been a pyx with the Agnus 
Dei engraved on its lid, but it is difficult to guess what was 
meant by the ‘“‘two consecrated hosts’’—which, as we shall 
see presently, the priest had kept ‘‘ever since Queen Mary’s 
time,’’ twenty-seven years before. The ‘‘three pieces of white 
things’’ which the magistrates say were for making either 
seals or singing cakes (altar-breads), and which their owner 
says he kept for ‘‘ffysicke,’’ are also a puzzle. The string of 
beads is evidently a one decade rosary, of the kind commonly 
used in persecution times. ‘‘Portes’’ is, of course, one of the 
numerous spellings for the English of portiforium, a breviary. 

The other two papers were enclosed in the above. Number 
two is headed 

The Examinacon of Gregorye Gunnes als. Stone, preiste, 
borne in Norffolcke, taken before us Sr. Henry Nevell, 
knight, and Willm Knollys, Esquier, at Henley in the 
County of Oxon the viiith of June, Anno Dni 1585. 


Whoe sayth as ffolloweth. That he was never out of 
England. But was about xv yeres past of Mawdlyn Col- 
ledge, a chaplyn, sythence which tyme he saith he was 
beneficed at Elforde in the countie of Oxon which he 
saith he gave over for his conscience about vii yeres paste ; 
since that he hath bene nowhere conversaunt, but vagrant 
heere and there. 

Further he sayth that upon Whitsonday last he lay at 
the Bell in Newgate Market in London, but will not be- 
knowne where hee laye the weeke after; and came from 
London upon Monday laste, beinge the viith of this pre- 
sent moneth. 

Further he saith that he came the said Monday to the 
seigne of the Bell at Henley about vi of the clocke in the 
afternoone, and there met with one Evanne Arden, wth 
whome hee sayth he had noe conference concerning any 
matters of religion or state. 

Further being examined wheither he ever said her 
majesty was an heretique, he saith noe. 
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And further being asked wheither ever he receved the 
sacrament of the Lords Supper, he sayth he did both myn- 
nester yt & receve yt whylest he was in the mynystery, 
ffor which he is nowe sorye; and confesseth that for the 
space of this vii yeres paste he receved not at all. 

Also being asked where hee was made preiste and by 
whome, he saith at Norwiche in Norffolcke, and by 
bishope Hopton being bisshope of that place about the 
later ende of Quene Maries tyme. 

Also being asked of the Agnus Dei that was taken wth 
him, he saith yt was geven him in Quene Maries tyme by 
an olde priest ; and further saith that hee esteemeth more 
of yt for the silver then for any ceremony, and confessing 
that hee hadd these two consecrated hosts ever sithence 
Quene Maries tyme; hee thinketh of them as the Catho- 
lique churche doth. 

Further being examined wherefore he kept those prints 
of seales, he saith he kepte them only to send for tokens. 

And further being asked what he did with these other 
whyte thinges he saith he kept them for ffysicke. 

[signed] By me Gregory Gunes. 


Our third document is the information given by the two 
“‘honest men’’ who overheard Gunnes’s conversation. Natur- 
ally enough, that conversation turned on Blessed Edmund 
Campion, whom Gunnes must have known when he himself 
was a chaplain at Oxford. It was at Stonor Park, quite close 
to Henley, that the martyr had stayed during the printing of 
his famous ‘‘Decem Rationes’’ ; and it was not yet four years 
since he had accomplished his martyrdom at Tyburn. 


The informacon of Richard Davison of Henley in com. 
Oxon, Taylor, taken before us Sr. Henry Nevell, 
knight, and Willm Knollys, Esqr., at Henley before- 
said the viiith day of June, Anno Dni 1585. 

Whoe sayth as followeth: That the viith day of the 
said moneth he and one Will’m Wheteley being in a 
close at Henley towne ende, harde a coople talke, and re- 
pared neere unto them to herken what they saide. One 
of them he knewe whose name was Evan Arden of Hen- 
ley aforesaid; and the first speeches they harde betwixt 
them, Arden said unto one Gunne that was with him, 
Howe canne you prayse Campion ? And Gunne answered 
again, That he was the only man in all England. Then 
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said Arden, Howe canne you prayse Campion, being so 
arrant a traitor as he was? Then answered Gunne, Saye 
not so, for the day will come, and I hope to see yt, and 
so may you too, that there shall be an offeringe where 
Campion did suffer. Then said Arden, What? shall we 
offer unto the Gallows? Noe, not so, said Gunne, but 
you shall see a religious howse buylte there for an offer- 
inge. Then Arden answered, Noe, not soe, for hee did 
teache us the decrees of men. Then he did aske him 
agayne, How canne you prove that? Then answered 
Arden, that it is said in the scriptures that no man comes 
unto the father but by me. What, said Gunne, Doe you 
take the scriptures so? Than you are one of Luthers 
opynyon. Whye, said Arden, Luther spake that which 
the prince doth set forth nowe. That may be, said Gunne, 
for she is an heretique, and so are all her bishoppes to. 
What say you, said Arden, doe not you yeld that she is 
the supreme head? Noe, said Gune, not of the church 
but only of your bodyes; for there is noe supreame head 
of the church but the pope only. Then asked Arden, 
Where had hee that? Of Peter, said Gunne. Whye, 
said Arden, I think Peeter was never at Roome. Then 
said Gunne, you take the scriptures so as you take all 
the rest. My thought, said Arden, I herd you say that 
the Quene is not supreme head of the churche. Yea, 
said Gunne, I did say so indeed, and in that opinion I 
will dye; for nowe I am in your hands to accuse mee yf 
you will. But yf you doe you shall trouble your selfe 
as well as mee. 

These woordes above said are affirmed by Will’m 
Wheatlye. 


[Signed]: Evan Arden, Rychard Davyson, Willam Wheatle. 


Of the sequel of Gregory Gunnes’s life we know:as little as 
of the beginning. In a list of forty-two recusant prisoners in 
the Marshalsea in July, 1585,' his name occurs as one of three 
“fold priests’? imprisoned there, having been committed on 
June roth, two days after his arrest at Henley. Then he dis- 
appears. He is not on the prison lists for March 1585-6, or 
June, 1586.” Had the long list of those who died in the Lon- 


1 S.P., Dom. Eliz. 180. 64, printed C.R.S., ii, 240. 
® Losely MSS. 5. 26, printed Hylands, ‘‘A Century of Persecution,”’ p. 394; 
Dom. Eliz. 190. 13, printed C.R.S., ii, 241. 
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don prisons been preserved, it might have told us something 
more about him. 

Such is the plain story of the so-called prophecy of Tyburn. 
Sometimes it has been related in an exaggerated form, as 
though the words were a solemn declaration uttered in pre- 
sence of a full court or of the Privy Council. There is no 
evidence of that. As far as we know they were simply spoken 
to a chance companion in a lane at Henley town end, and 
overheard and reported by two eavesdroppers. But we are 
grateful to those men for having preserved them. They show 
us very clearly what Campion’s contemporaries thought of 
him. They illustrate, too, for us the growing hopes of Catho- 
lics for a speedy end of the persecution, and for the day when 
the martyrs should receive the honour that was their due. 

We will add here two other passages from contemporary 
writers expressive of the hopefulness of Catholics even in the 
heat of persecution. The first is from Father Robert Persons’s 
“Memorial for the Reformation of England,’’ an essay writ- 
ten in 1596 (though not printed till 1690), in which he dreams 
of an England once more Catholic that is to be. Among other 
matters that appertain to his proposed ‘‘Council of Reforma- 
tion’’ is this: 

When time shall serve, to procure of the See Aposto- 
lick, That due honour may be done to our Martyrs, and 
Churches, Chapels, and other memories built in the place 
where they suffered, and namely at Tyburn, where per- 
haps some Religious House of the third Order of St. 
Francis, called Capuchins, or some other such, of Edifi- 
cation and Example for the People, would be erected, as 
a near Pilgrimage or place of Devotion, for the City of 
London, and others to repair unto (p. 97). 


The other is from Father Robert Southwell’s ‘‘Epistle of 
Comfort to the Reverend Priestes and to the Honorable, Wor- 
shipful, and other of the Laye sort restrayned in Durance for 
the Catholicke Fayth,’’ a book first printed soon after the 
author’s arrival in England in 1586, and one which surely 
ought to be reprinted. 

I doubt not but either they or their posterity shall see 
the very prisons and places of execution places of rever- 
ence and great devotion, and the scattered bones of these 
that in this cause have suffered, which are now thought 
unworthy of Christian burial, shrined in gold.’ 


1 “Epistle of Comfort,’’ chap. xvi. 








VERBA DE VERBO VITAE 


In our own time we have seen the beginning of a religious 
house established ‘‘for an offering’’ near the spot where Cam- 
pion and so many others suffered martyrdom. Only a small 
beginning, yet it is not a little thing that in such a place Mass 
should be daily offered and the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
day and night in prayer for their and our England. Some 
day, please God, it will be given ‘‘to us or to our posterity”’ 
to see the little convent of Tyburn replaced by a worthy 
national ‘‘offering’’ to the memory of our martyrs. 


C. A. NEWDIGATE. 





Verba de Verbo Vitae 


THE GIFT OF WORDS 


OW vain, the world’s artillery of words, 
Careless and cruel, proudly unashamed!.. . 
I must be careful. I must ponder, feel, 
Must agonize—until the very words, 
Simple, direct, and starkly sorrowful, 
Are given me. Yea, they must bring me, force me 
To my knees—arrest the flow of blood 
Until the heart beat haltingly, and life 
Make manifest only a matchless pain. 
They must express the chill of desolation, 
The darkness from the Absence of Perfection. 


Thunder, O timeless words of condemnation, 

Urged by the sinless ire of mountain prophets, 

To scourge to life drear valleys of dead souls. 

Mine be long Latin words of exaltation, 

Glorious with Hebrew strength by Love transfigured, 
Brave as are banners, cool as pavilions are, 
Liturgical, serene and ceremonious, 

Ambassadors of infinite forgiveness. . . 


Come to me, tender words of Thy compassion— 

Great stooping words unfaltering from Heaven, 

All benison, like leaves that are for healing. 

Then, Perfect Word—One Life, One Light, One Love— 
Accept these ardent multiplicities ; 

Bid them reveal the undivided Truth; 

Give them that deep tranquillity of order 

Which is alone uninterrupted peace. . . 

And bless a poet’s singleness of heart. 


ARMEL O'CONNOR. 
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TOWARDS AN ABSOLUTE STATE 


N article in these pages in October last had for sub- 
A ject ‘“‘Democracy under a Cloud,’’ and discussed that 


remarkable post-War political phenomenon—the 
widespread, temporary or permanent, abandonment of the 
party-system in favour of some form or other of Authoritarian 
rule. The conclusion was that the modern world had found the 
old system inadequate for its needs, not because of its inherent 
ineffectiveness, but because of its having, in practice, lost 
sight of the source of its authority, the ordinance of God, and 
not acknowledged the guidance of His law. Modern Demo- 
cracy has, in truth, never been more than partially Chris- 
tian. It came into being after the disruption of Christendom 
and, although its true principles were laid down by the great 
Catholic jurists, St. Thomas, St. Robert Bellarmine, Suarez 
and others, the democratic countries, in their development, 
fell under the sway of agnostic philosophers, with the result 
that Blackstone could lay down as a cardinal principle the 
monstrous doctrine of the omnipotence, or rather the omni- 
competence, of Parliament. Thus democracy grew more and 
more ‘‘secular,’’ and the ruling majority became, on occasion, 
as little regardful of fundamental liberties and rights as any 
despot. Nor has real Democracy ever existed in England. The 
Revolution of 1688 introduced an oligarchy to power ; the Re- 
form Bill of 1832 did not free Parliament from its ‘‘class’’ 
character, which the advent of the Labour party in the pre- 
sent century has managed only to accentuate ; and the persis- 
tent refusal of the House of Commons to adopt some form of 
proportional representation makes really popular government 
as remote as ever. I want to emphasize the fact that the rights 
of a minority under the present ‘‘secular’’ Parliamentary sys- 
tem are almost as liable to be overridden as they would be 
under Fascist rule, for that has a bearing on the subject of 
this paper. We Catholics know by experience what a pro- 
longed and bitter struggle was needed to gain from the Eng- 
lish Parliament some recognition of our elementary rights as 
citizens a century ago, and the interval has been filled with 
fighting for the rights of Catholic education against a State 
still under the sway of ‘‘secularism.’’ We know, too, how 
those solvents of Christian civilization—divorce and race- 
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suicide—are legalized by our ‘‘secularist’’ Government whilst 
projects of mutilation and murder would find little effective 
opposition amongst many of our legislators. Forms of 
government are of comparatively little account when those 
who rule, and those whom they rule, have little sense of re- 
ligious obligation, as is the case to-day. 

The Press chronicles innumerable instances of this moral 
laxity, not only in the writings and doings of open anti-Chris- 
tians and libertines, but also amongst those who should be 
foremost in their regard for ethical conduct—women and 
medical men. And the deplorable thing is, that there is not 
the slightest reaction in the secular Press to such attacks upon 
morality. They are reported, but not condemned. The day 
has long passed when a public man—judge or magistrate or 
doctor—could not openly reject the old moral standards, with- 
out losing caste amongst decent people. And it is unhap- 
pily true that women are foremost in advocating evils like 
contraception and worse. The other day, at Hartlepool, 
1,500 delegates at a meeting of the Co-operative Women’s 
Guild passed a resolution, with only fifteen dissentients, de- 
manding that the killing of the unborn child should be 
legalized.’ And, on June 14th, an eminent doctor in London 
was not ashamed to suggest, at a distinguished gathering of 
his profession, what we should call simple murder, the put- 
ting to death of those whom disease had rendered ‘‘not fit to 
live,’’ and the issuing, on demand, of permits to enter the 
lethal chamber ‘‘to the old and worn-out.”’ * If a straw shows 
the direction of the wind, much more does a whole field of 
grain. This is why, to the Catholic, the arrest of this corrup- 
tion and the restoration of the moral order are matters of much 
more importance than the mending or ending of our political 
system. Italy is governed by a dictator, but he has had per- 
force to recognize, to some extent, the supremacy of the spiri- 
tual: France maintains parliamentary government, but that 
government has been, and is, guilty of constant assaults on 
the rights of conscience.’ If the acknowledged source of 
parliamentary authority goes no higher than the common will, 
there can be no security for man’s rights, whereas a dictator 
who, in his ‘‘dictating,’’ keeps within the limits of the ten 

2 See the Universe, June 15th. 

2 Reported, without comment, in The Times, June 15th. 

3 It forces, for instance, Catholics to pay for the State (secularist) schools 
as well as for their own, spending over 3,000,000,000 francs on education, not 


one centime of which goes to Catholics. Anti-clericalism? The United States 
of America pursues exactly the same educational policy ! 
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Commandments, cannot but substantially respect the human 
personalities of his subjects. 

However, the marked failure of post-War democracy to 
function effectively—to secure national prosperity and inter- 
national peace—has caused certain able men in various Euro- 
pean countries to discard it in favour of dictatorship, and 
their success has suggested a similar policy here. So it is 
well worth while discussing whether the revival of Christian 
principles, which alone can save society from further disin- 
tegration, would be fostered or hindered by the suggested 
one-party rule. We must allow that there is ample reason for 
discontent with the present working of the Parliamentary 
system : it has not performed the first duty of Government— 
the promotion of the welfare of the poor and weak; it has not 
controlled harmful vested interests such as the arms-traffic 
condemned elsewhere in this issue; it has done little to solve 
the problem of unemployment: nor has it shown a real per- 
sistent will in the promotion of world-peace. If it be said 
that it has done its best, that claim in Fascist eyes but forms 
its own condemnation. The example of the success of Signor 
Mussolini in suppressing labour-disputes, in reclaiming land 
and furthering employment, in increasing productivity and 
improving transport, in abolishing secret societies, in destroy- 
ing public traffic in vice of various sorts, has naturally aroused 
the envy of those reformers who see amongst us so many 
similar desiderata, but no constitutional means of achieving 
them. Hence, the growth of many different political organi- 
zations, all alike in this, that they want to end or drastically 
to mend our ‘‘democratic’’ Government. 

Sir Oswald Mosley’s ‘‘British Union of Fascists’’ is, at the 
moment, the most conspicuous of these anti-Parliamentarian 
groups. And it has succeeded in giving new vitality to a 
much older body, the Communists—the product of economic 
rather than political discontent. The Mosley group origin- 
ated when its founder, after experimenting with a ‘‘New 
Party,’’ lost his seat in Parliament in 1931; but there is an 
organization of which little is heard, yet which claims to be 
older, viz., ‘‘The Imperial Fascist League,’’ which professes 
“Racial Fascism,’’ and repudiates the B.U.F. because it 
tolerates the Jews! Then there is another new body, which 
aims at enrolling the Workers, as the B.U.F. does the middle 
classes, and calls itself, after the German model, ‘‘The 
National Socialist Workers Party of Great Britain.”” My 
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only knowledge of this association is taken from the June 
issue of its paper The National Worker (No. 4). It has no- 
thing to do with the section of the Labour Party which fol- 
lows Sir Stafford Cripps, another aspirant for Dictatorship. 
If I mention in this connexion the mainly Catholic ‘‘Distri- 
butist League,’’ the attractive Programme of which has just 
been published, it is not because it is Fascist or Communist 
in principle, but because it, too, considers that post-War 
society needs radical regeneration, for reasons which the War 
has only accentuated, and because it alone has proposed a 
really Christian remedy. 

The others, inspired by the achievements of Italy or of 
Germany, have no higher inspiration than those suggest. 
They all keep on the level of natural virtue, with only temporal 
aims in view, to be won by methods which find their main 
justification in those aims. Apart from the negligible Com- 
munists, who discard even the natural virtue of patriotism, 
their ideal is the welfare of the national community ; a laud- 
able object, if it is not made the exclusive one. But Sir 
Oswald Mosley makes State-service the standard of morality. 
“To all moral questions, the acid test is first social and 
secondly scientific.’?* It is just on this irreligious plea that 
the Nazis have tried to vindicate the abomination of steriliza- 
tion. ‘‘Any Fascist is free to add to this test any other moral 
consideration which his private conscience or religious belief 
dictates.’’* This obviously is a complete reversal of the pro- 
per order : since the ‘‘acid test’’ of genuine morality is its har- 
mony with the law of God, natural or revealed. That this 
will produce real social well-being and is in accord with true 
science is, of course, certain, but religion, not the State, must 
be the standard : otherwise, we are exposed to all the perver- 
sions of Nazi-ism. One cannot treat fallible views about 
human policies as if they enjoyed the fixity of the moral law. 
That, however, is the root fallacy of all these short-cuts to 
governmental efficiency. It is a reversion to the conditions of 
tribal rule, from which mankind, aided by Christianity, has 
painfully emerged, when the will of the Chief, as long as he 
could enforce it, stood for law. We Christians want some- 
thing better and higher than State-made morality, inspired 
by politicians. 

Nor does the general process of this reversion to barbarism 


1 “Greater Britain’’ (1934), p. 51. 
3 Ibid 
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serve to recommend it. It has become familiar. A political 
group, with its own view of what makes for national welfare, 
(one view, 1.e., of several that are tenable) secures power by 
force or fraud, declares itself the State and proceeds to sup- 
press not merely active opposition, but even verbal criticism, 
which has now become the crime of treason. 

So acted the Spanish Masonic Government in its brief 
tenure of office, suspending, in order to enforce its will, the 
very Constitution it was elected to enact. Such is the basis 
of authoritarian rule in Italy and Germany. However drilled 
and dragooned the subjects of such rule have been to give 
express support to their dictators, their material welfare, such 
as it is, has been purchased by a ruthless suppression of the 
civil, political and, in some cases, the religious liberties en- 
joyed, even if sometimes misused, by citizens of other 
countries. Beyond doubt, the adherents of the different brands 
of Fascism and Communism which flourish in our midst 
would have long ago gone ‘‘to the islands”’ in Italy or to con- 
centration camps in Germany, whilst the millionaire owners 
of our ‘‘stunt’’? Press, who misuse their money-power to fur- 
ther their political fancies, would have their publication- 
offices speedily and permanently closed. At present, let us 
note, all the weight of the Government is being used to force 
through Parliament a measure meant to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the State—the ‘‘Incitement to Disaffection Bill’’— 
which, nevertheless, has been shorn of much of its effect in 
its progress. A dictator would have enacted it for good or 
evil, as many more drastic laws have been enacted, in the 
course of his morning’s work. Our present political system 
exposes us to no such risks. 

The liberties which all these malcontents use, and use, I 
readily admit, with a good deal of justification, would be 
swept away as soon as any of them got into power. Both the 
crusading knights, Mosley and Cripps, protest that their as- 
sumption of supreme power will rest, in the first instance, on 
a parliamentary decree, and will be subject to popular re- 
vision. So, originally, was that of their models. We do not 
forget that all the parties of the Reichstag, except the few 
Socialists, gave Herr Hitler his free hand on March 28, 1933, 
and that the Italian Chamber, with its dying breath, on 
January 18th this year, voted for the Corporative system 
framed to supplant it. Like Augustus, the dictators are care- 
ful to observe the forms. But the systems thus voted for 
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cannot be called the peoples’ choice. The only freedom al- 
lowed them was to choose the lesser evil. Both dictatorships 
originated in terror and, in Germany at least, where religion 
is driven from its proper sphere, the Government is main- 
tained in the same way. There are ominous signs that the 
ruling spirits of the B.U.F. are prepared to further their ends 
by the same hateful and immoral means. 

Let Catholics, who are tempted to aim at the reformation of 
society and the rights of minorities by the general methods of 
these would-be ‘‘leaders,’’ reflect that they themselves form a 
permanent minority in a nation which either hates or scorns 
their creed, and that, if now they have to fight constantly for 
the maintenance of their rights with Governments which are 
sometimes amenable even to their pressure, they would be en- 
tirely at the mercy of an authoritarian State which ranks re- 
ligion as a secondary matter. Happily, we have not been left 
without guidance in this regard. Our Press’ has been filled 
with articles by expert writers, some of whom, like Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson, despair of making party-government an ef- 
fective instrument for social reform, and so would welcome, 
with all necessary safeguards for religion, a quasi-dictatorial 
rule; others, again, like Mr. Eppstein and Dr. O’Donovan, 
M.P., are more impressed with the perils of Statolatry, into 
which patriotism-run-to-seed, without any religious correc- 
tive, is apt to develop. The Universe has challenged the 
B.U.F. to explain some of the unChristian elements of their 
theory, without, so far, any marked success. A balanced 
article by Mr. H. C. Thomas is to be found in the June Black- 
friars, indicating the confusion of ethics incidental to a non- 
religious outlook, whilst Father Coyne, S.J., in this quarter’s 
Studies, investigates the ‘‘Corporative Organization of 
Society’’ as sketched in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’; a system 
to be carefully distinguished from Fascism. 

All agree that the new conditions brought about by the 
War, by the very rapid development of material civilization, 
and by the phenomenon of the machine and ‘‘over-produc- 
tion,’’ demand a more or less thorough overhauling of the 
old political and social organizations, and that, above all, is 
needed, not so much a new spirit, but a revival of the old spirit 
of justice and charity introduced into the world by Chris- 
tianity, and increasingly overlain in these latter days by the 
worship of Mammon and Mars. The Church has ever been 


1 See Catholic Times, April 2oth—June 15th. 
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the guardian of the liberty that is born of truth ; liberty which 
is necessary for the full development of human personality ; 
and she is as hostile to political servitude as she is to economic. 
Consequently, her children should take the fullest part pos- 
sible in shaping the inevitable changes lest, through mere 
ignorance of her ethic or through excessive concentration on 
material things, Christian morality should be infringed and 
her mission unwittingly, but disastrously, impeded. In any 
case, we must be prepared to find that the exaggerated 
nationalism shown by all forms of Fascism, intolerant of as- 
sociations which are not subordinated to the plans and pro- 
jects of the State, must needs resent the existence and 
activities of that great supranational organization, the Catho- 
lic Church, which, in essence, is independent of the State 
and has other and higher aims than those that are temporal 
and limited. The Church is a standing refutation of the arro- 
gant claim that the citizen belongs to the State: she teaches 
that the State belongs to the citizen, who cannot, even if he 
would, hand over to the State his soul’s interests, his family 
rights, his liberty to engage in pursuits that are not socially 
harmful. He cannot go back to a condition of pupilage, un- 
less, perhaps, for a limited time, to meet a particular crisis. 
Already in Germany, which seems to have borrowed from 
pagan Japan the ideals of Shintoism, a form of godless race- 
culture, the Catholic Church, in defiance of the Concordat, is 
being ruthlessly persecuted, and attempts are being made to 
turn the Protestant Church into a purely State department. 
And the whole of non-Catholic German youth is being syste- 
matically corrupted by race hatred and the cult of war. It 
may be argued that with us Fascism would take on quite a 
different complexion, would respect religion and the family 
and the freedom of the just man; but here I am only discuss- 
ing principles and tendencies, and I still maintain that no 
human authority which puts itself above criticism and correc- 
tion can be trusted to observe any rights that stand in its way. 
King Log is a more tolerable monarch than King Stork. 
What Sir Oswald Mosley said at Edinburgh on June rst : 
“My policy is—Britain first, the Dominions second, the 
foreigner nowhere,’’ reveals another serious defect in such 
political systems as his. They tend to deny, or to minimize, 
the truth emphasized by Christianity from the first, that God’s 
human creatures are ultimately one in race and that God’s 
children by grace belong to His very family. That fact 
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has always been proclaimed by the Catholic Church, who 
herself gives visible evidence of its truth, and her influence 
was providentially planned to mitigate the ultra-nationalism 
that ignores human brotherhood. If the late War proved any- 
thing it was this—that mankind stands to gain more by de- 
veloping its sense of solidarity than by its constituent nations 
accentuating their separate interests. In this sense, then, all 
these Fascist movements are setting back the clock of human 
progress. In our crowded world there is no prosperity save 
in economic agreement and co-operation : there is no security 
save in collective defence of the common peace. In all the 
higher activities of the mind the world is one. Science and 
literature and art know no frontiers: still less does the re- 
ligion of Christ which civilized the world. Why, then, do 
we allow the lesser interests which centre round money- 
making to keep us divided? The World Conference which 
was meant to establish economic collaboration, the Disarma- 
ment Conference which was meant to secure peace by collec- 
tive action, both stand adjourned. If the advocate of the Abso- 
lute State has his way, they will never re-assemble. He is in 
revolt against two basic Christian principles—human liberty 
and human brotherhood. The Truth has made us free, the 
Truth has made us one. We Catholics must be on our guard 
against bartering our birthright for any purely political or 
economic ends. Ours is the difficult task of maintaining prin- 
ciples and condemning their abuse—of checking liberty be- 
fore it becomes licence, of obeying the State and resisting its 
encroachments, of preventing acquisitiveness from degenerat- 
ing into avarice, of being patriots without being Jingoes. It 
is a task for which we are equipped, however personally in- 
competent, by the infallible guidance of God’s Church. 
“The foreigner nowhere’’—that phrase alone is enough to 
condemn him who uttered it as no leader for Catholics. 
Fanum habet in cornu. 
JOSEPH KEATING. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
“COMPARATIVE RELIGION” AND THE C.T.S. 


LMOST thirty years ago, the C.T.S. published a series of 

pamphlets, or ‘‘lectures,’’ on the ‘‘History of Religions.”’ 
Contrary to nearly all forecasts, the series sold well—better, may- 
be, than it deserved. I say this, not merely because the pamphlet 
which dealt with ‘‘The Religion of the Great Kings’’ went superbly 
well at Epiphany-tide. . . It was, as a matter of fact, about a 
dynasty of Persian kings, centuries B.c., and full of Persian quota- 
tions: but no protests were received, so far as I know! But the 
series was very unequal in value. Its editor had been changed when 
arrangements were but half finished; the collection of writers, 
and the choice and allotment of subjects had been hurried; the 
new editor did not at all like the shape in which things had been 
put into his hands and yet did not want to seem eager to change 
what had been settled. Thus the series ultimately appeared, in 
five neat volumes. We repeat, both the single pamphlets and 
also the volumes sold well, and such essays as dealt with con- 
temporary ‘‘denominations’’ were recognized by members of those 
denominations as quite equitable. The War came, however; and, 
together with much more, the majority of the pamphlets went 
out of print. 

The C.T.S. has recently judged that it is time to re-edit the 
series, but, wholly recast. Even when a writer has the same sub- 
ject allotted to him now as he originally had, he has practically 
re-written the whole essay. The subjects treated of in the series 
are: 

Vol. One. 1. Introduction to Comparative Religion. 2. Reli- 
gion of Prehistoric Man. 3. Religion of Present Primitives. 4. 
Religions of China and Japan. 5. Hinduism. 6. Buddhism. 7. 
Celtic and Teutonic Religions. 8. Religions of Mexico and Peru. 

Vol. Two. 9. Religion of Ancient Egypt. 10. Babylonia and 
Assyria. 11. Religions of Persia. 12. Semitic Religions. 13. 
Religion of Ancient Greece. 14. Religion of Early Rome. 15. 
Religion of Later Rome. 16. Gnosticism, Manichzism, etc. 

Vol. Three. 17. Religion of Hebrew Patriarchs. 18. Religion 
of Jewish Kingdoms. 19. Post-Exilic Religion. 20. Jesus Christ. 
21. The Apostolic Church. 22. Ante-Nicene Christianity. 23. The 
Church under the Christian Emperors. 24. The Church and the 
Break-up of the Empire. 
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Vol. Four. 25. Medizeval Christianity. 26. Scholasticism. 27, 
The Reformation. 28. The Church and the Revolution. 29. 
Eastern Churches. 30. Anglicanism. 31. Presbyterianism. 32. 
Wesleyanism. 

Vol. Five. 33. Islam. 34. Modern Judaism. 35. Theosophy. 
36. Christian Science. 37. Spiritism. 38. Communism. 39. Con- 
cluding Essay. 40. Index to whole work. 


Such are the contents of this new series, to which we revert 
below: and such is their distribution into the five new volumes. 
The whole is edited by Dr. Messenger, of St. Edmund’s, Ware. 

Before we try to say why, as it seems to us, the C.T.S. has 
decided to repeat its successful experiment, we may try to recap- 
ture the atmosphere in which the former one was planned and ap- 
peared. The study and comparison of ancient religions had been 
going on for quite a long time, but at least in this country, Catho- 
lics did not seem to have attended to it much. Abroad, Catholics 
had even taken a lead in it, and many distinguished names could 
be quoted: but even these students had been hampered by the 
insufficient development of specialist knowledge, and again, were 
eager to turn their studies to ‘‘apologetic’’ uses. Here, we, I 
daresay, were apt to brush the matter aside, partly as fantastic 
(and, indeed, we had good excuse, so wild were many of the 
theories then being hatched), and partly as closely connected with 
those evolutionary hypotheses which had started in the biological 
sphere, but were being even more rashly applied to all human his- 
tory. But then, as it seems to me, we woke up to regard ‘‘com- 
parative religion’’ as a danger, and chiefly for two reasons. First, 
it was found that there was a great deal of more or less popular 
propaganda, using the data of the new ‘‘science’’ in a very blas- 
phemous and upsetting way; and also, that ‘‘Modernism,’’ which 
shortly afterwards began to loom black on the horizon, was mak- 
ing use of it after its own fashion. I cannot help thinking, too, 
that we were startled when we were confronted by large books 
like those of the late Mr. J. M. Robertson, stuffed with an in- 
credible number of allusions that we were not equipped to cope 
with, so unfamiliar was the subject matter. He made, for example, 
great play with Mithraism, about which practically the only source 
of information was Cumont’s big two-volume book, a work al- 
most inaccessible. What happened, therefore, was, e.g., that 
Mr. Mallock wrote an article, in the Contemporary, I think, any- 
way, some reputable monthly, emphasizing the more highly-col- 
oured parts of Cumont (who very seldom yielded to the desire to 
startle, and not at all, I think, in those two volumes; and even in 
his more popular ‘‘Religions orientales dans l’empire romain,”’ 
put readers on their guard quite loyally): and again, authors like 
Sir Samuel Dill could not be neglected, even when their informa- 
tion was secu...-hand and untested. We can remember, then, a 
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real panic when a mass of scientifically contemptible literature, 
meant for the working-classes, could be exhibited, and Catholics 
asked what on earth they were producing that might counter that 
propaganda. Risking a personal view, I think it had very little 
effect. This could be tested later on, during the War, when it 
was hard to discover even an atheist, let alone anyone who seemed 
to have read those comparative-religion booklets, save a few 
second-rate school-masters who liked to make your flesh creep. 
But how slight was the effect of all this could hardly be judged 
then; and Catholics were quite right to feel that they shduld be 
adequately informed about the matter. 

On the other hand, no one in this country seemed capable of 
doing much original research, and translations of massive foreign 
works (few enough, anyhow, as yet) would not have found a pub- 
lic. Then, not only were Catholics suspicious (quite rightly, as it 
turned out) about many of the facts alleged—such as what was 
written about the Greek Mysteries, for example, which were offered 
as the origin, via St. Paul, of our sacraments—but also they were 
still clarifying their own minds and forming a fitting terminology. 
For, as we said, about this time the Modernist danger was de- 
veloping, and even an approach to the suspected subject was itself 
liable to be suspect. Great thanks, I feel, are due to the late 
Father L. de Grandmaison and to Father Pinard de la Boullaye, 
who were examining the whole philosophical basis of religion, and 
the laws that should govern any comparison or contrast set up 
between religions. The work of Father Lagrange, it seems to 
me, yielded to none in its erudition, and surpassed that of most, 
by reason of its first-hand character and trustworthiness as to de- 
duction from facts; but it did not exhibit exteriorly those philo- 
sophic principles which should satisfy critics that tradition was 
not being disregarded nor scholasticism given the go-by. Dr. 
Schmidt, another name already famous, was still collecting 
material rather than convincing the world, as he can now do, that 
even the ‘‘primitives’’ believed validly in God and were not des- 
tined to hatch Him later on out of a magical egg. For Frazer, 
I suppose, was just then dazzling everyone with the glitter of his 
Golden Bough, of which so much turned out to be tinsel, and was 
eclipsing greater, though doubtless unorthodox, names like that 
of Tylor. Therefore, partly by choice, partly because nothing bet- 
ter could be done, the original series of C.T.S. ‘‘lectures’’ ap- 
peared. 

“Partly by choice,’’ because the alarming effect of the popular 
propaganda mentioned above had stirred many, the late Father 
Plater in particular, to attempt to produce a popular Catholic 
literature covering all controversial fields, this one included. On 
my side, if I may mention it, I used to want to co-operate with 
him, and yet urged that Catholics would not make head or tail 
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of a popular literature concerned with comparative religion; that 
we had as yet no means of distributing it among non-Catholics; 
and that other topics would be more properly dealt with first. And 
in any case, an intermediate literature was badly wanted, so that 
those who could not read specialist books, and whose taste would 
be disgusted by the slap-dash methods of really popular stuff (and 
in any case, the popular writers on comparative religion could talk 
more offensive nonsense in a paragraph than a whole library could 
refute), should be able to get at least a clear and reliable state- 
ment of the problem, the nature of its ingredients, and the lines 
of its solution. So the original C.T.S. series was definitely taken 
in hand, unsatisfactory though the upshot may have seemed and, 
indeed, was. 

The situation has now greatly changed, not that I think an inter- 
mediate literature (such as C.T.S. pamphlets must necessarily be) 
is any less called for. We can now use such material, not only in 
self-defence, but for the improvement of our general culture and 
even the deepening of our spiritual life. 

First, as we said, the philosophy of religion has been worked 
out explicitly, and also its psychology has been vastly more at- 
tended to. Perhaps in no other field has more fruitful work been 
done, save in that of history, which is, after all, at the back of 
all objective psychology. We are grateful even for books like 
James’s ‘‘Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ because they showed 
how other people look at what we see, exhibited much that we 
might never have heard of or noticed, and were easily corrected. 
This, partly, has been responsible for the mass of post-War litera- 
ture on Grace, on mystical experience, on the motives of credibility, 
and the whole relation of the supernatural to the natural in the 
concrete. The abstract philosophy proper to these departments 
was mapped out long ago; and discussions about, e.g., the ‘‘dawn 
of faith,’’ showed that our modern problems could have been set 
to our remote ancestors without distressing them: but we have 
been enabled to refine the application of our principles in a thou- 
sand ways owing to the vast amount of material newly offered to 
us. 

Now this material is not only more accessible to us, even in 
England, than it was even thirty years ago, but it has been far 
better sifted. Even Frazer kept correcting himself, as the ‘‘Bough’’ 
put forth ever new sprays of foliage. The result is that any 
amount of theories have drifted ghostlike off into the dark, or at 
least the twilight, and no more startle us with an appearance of 
solidity. Twilight, because by means of them we can obtain many 
a hint or glimpse; but hardly anyone dares any more offer magic, 
totemism, the corn-spirit, ritual dancing, solar myth, fetichism, or 
even animism, as a key that will open every lock. Each of these 
systems, we find, is valuable for explaining this or that subor- 
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dinate practice here or there, but not one of them is of universal 
application nor gets down to a true “‘origin.’’ What we felt sure 
we could say a priori, we now see that we can say with demonstra- 
tion. How happy Andrew Lang would have been, could he have 
lived to know the Moedling missionaries to-day. 

Naturally, we are not committing ourselves to every theory of 
Dr. Schmidt himself, nor could we affirm that everyone is satisfied 
with his arrangement of the Lateran museum. But it is unkind 
and harmful to pick out details we don’t like, and fail to acclaim, 
for example, the colossal advance that such a museum has made 
upon all that preceded it, thanks especially to the Sovereign Pontiff. 

Along with the advance of knowledge has arrived, we can say, 
a great increase of charity and optimism. ‘‘Understand every- 
thing, and you will pardon everything’’ is a lop-sided expression 
of a truth. When what seemed arbitrary, fantastic, or disgusting 
turns out to have its starting-point in something quite reputable, 
one has but to be glad pro tanto. The difference to our mis- 
sionaries must be enormous. Some people say, I know, that it 
must weaken their zeal. Protestant missionaries agree readily 
that it has altered theirs so far as conversion as an objective goes. 
In ‘‘African Angelus’’ I quoted several writers who mentioned the 
corrosive effect upon Protestantism of the ‘‘new sciences,’’ which 
could leave Catholics unafraid. We, I presume, because we under- 
stand the Bantu or the Confucian much better, are but glad that 
we find many new handles for hope that they can make good 
Christians. Start with the assumption that they have nothing in 
them but what shall send them straight to hell, and you will be 
very zealous, but all the more appalled by the number with whom 
you don’t succeed and apparently must go there. See what is the 
good element in them, into what ground the ‘‘Seed-Word’’ has 
fallen and where it is germinating, how Grace is adapting itself 
to nature, and you will be even more zealous because more hope- 
ful, especially if you are patient enough to use St. Ignatius’s ad- 
vice, which is, ad meliora promovere, to get men a step or two 
forward even if you can’t make them move a mile. 

Therefore, already it seems to me proved that the C.T.S. series 
is a very good idea and thoroughly justified as an adventure. It 
is not so audacious a one as the original series was. 

Moreover, its success should not depend on the sale of the 
volumes only. Certain constituent numbers, for example, ought 
to be bought in great quantities for use in schools. In some of 
our schools, Greek and Latin are still taught. No one should 
dream of teaching the mere language divorced from the history— 
the psychological history—of those who talked it. Nothing is 
deeper in psychological history than religion. From different 
points of view, no one will understand Homer, the Greek 
tragedians, Vergil, Ovid, or even Cicero, unless he appreciates 
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their spiritual make-up and back-ground. In all Catholic schools, 
let us hope, Scripture (Old and New Testaments) is taught, and 
something of Church History. Now even from an examination 
view-point, debased though it be, a scientific, not merely pietistic, 
knowledge of the Scriptures is needed, so far as students can as- 
similate it. Thus I remember seeing the question: ‘‘What is the 
New Testament doctrine about angels? What advance did it mark 
upon the past?’’ You cannot answer that without some knowledge 
of Persian religion; and you would leap into a ‘‘distinction’’ if 
you could show how St. Paul’s doctrine looked forward towards 
Gnosticism. The class would, therefore, need quite three of these 
pamphlets in their hands; and may they be regularly fingered, also, 
in training colleges for teachers. Again, we have taught and re- 
taught the history of the ‘‘Reformation’’ without showing how 
absolute monarchism was at the back of half the religious revolu- 
tions, and how it joins up with ‘‘Render unto Cesar’’ at the one 
end, and Lenin at the other. To show that, is education! Here, 
again, there are half a dozen pamphlets of this series that would 
be useful, and would, in this case, link themselves on to the doc- 
trines of the C.S.G., which are being more and more studied in 
schools. Thus to link together various branches of one’s studies 
is, once more, education. Nor can either medieval nor modern 
history be taught without an understanding of Islam’; whereas 
most people know about Mohammed only that he said you can 
have lots of wives, or at best, preached the Holy War, which 
associates itself at once with modern pacifism, true and false. I 
take it that no one should now be growing up who has not been 
helped to have right ideas about War. 

Should this article be regarded as an advertisement for C.T.S. 
wares—well, of course, it is! What else? If wares are good, 
they should be advertised. This series is needed. Demand may 
create supply, and has shared in doing so in this case. But you 
may not demand a thing, because you do not realize you need it. 
This series, we think, was needed, and the need must be recog- 
nized, and the demand be great. Since writing the above, we 
hear with delight that the demand is, in fact, very great. Well 
over 300 of the complete sets were actually ordered before more 
than one or two of the separate Essays had appeared. 

C.C.M. 


1 Dealt with at length, for instance, in Mr. Dawson’s ‘‘The Making of 
Europe,’’ chaps. viii and ix.—Eb. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: May 20, 26, June 3, 1934. Philosophy of a New Deal, 
by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J. [A penetrating analysis of the various 
social forces in U.S.A. in the light of Catholic principles, and as 
reacting to the NRA. ]} 

BLACKFRIARS: June, 1934. ‘‘Videant Consules’’, by H. C. 
Thomas. [An article showing that British Fascism has little 
grasp of natural justice. } 

CatHoLic AcTION: June, 1934. Catholic Action and International 
Peace, by Herbert Wright. [Describes what is being done in 
U.S.A. in answer to the Pope’s clear injunctions. | 

CaTHoLic SuRvEy: No. 30. The Totalitarian State, by E. 1. Wat- 
kin. [A philosophical explanation of its genesis and character, 
showing its basic relationship to Communism. ] 

CaTHoLic Times: May 25, June 1, 8, 1934. The Totalitarian 
State, by John Eppstein. [An acute analysis of that wrong- 
headed ideal and its international consequences. ] 

CaTHOLIC WoRLD: June, 1934. The New Atheism, by Dan W. 
Gilbert. [A scathing exposure of the false notions about God 
prevalent amongst the non-Catholic intelligentzia. ] 

CoLossEuM: June, 1934. The New Despair, by Bernard Wall. 
[An analysis of the modern endeavour to live without God. ] 

CoMMONWEAL: May 18, 1934. Anti-Religion in Russia, by J. 
Aufhauser. [A description of the organized and graduated 
efforts being made to eradicate the idea of God and religion. ] 

GREGORIANUM: First and Second Numbers, 1934. De Mota 
Oxoniensi et de Anglo-Catholicis, by Bernard Leeming, S.J. [A 
well-documented exposition of the effect upon the Church of 
England of the ‘‘Catholicizing’’ efforts of the Tractarians. | 

OraTE FRATRES: June, July, 1934. ‘‘Obliged to communicate 
before Mass,’’ by G. Ellard, S.J. [An examination of the spiri- 
tual drawbacks of the practice, and of the insufficient grounds 
often alleged for it.] 

Stupigs: June, 1934. Corporative Organization of Society, by 
E. J. Coyne, S.J. [A valuable exposition of the way in which 
essential human rights are safeguarded in the Social State 
sketched in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.’’] 

TABLET: June 2, 1934. Land! Land! [An Editorial describing 
the new scheme for training Catholic boys for agriculture. ] 

THouGHT: June, 1934. The Age of Man: Pithecanthropus to 
Neanderthal, by J. K. Lipman, S.J. [An impartial survey of 
the evidence, archeological and pakeontological, for the age of 
the human race. | 

Universe: June 15, 1934. The Falsehood of Gibbon, by H. 
Belloc. [An indictment of Gibbon’s anti-Catholic bigotry shown 
in his misuse of literary sources. ] 





REVIEWS 


1—A NEW STUDY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA * 


HERE is a vast difference between history and biography, 

and the study of a great character may be the one or the 
other. Pére Dudon, in his ‘‘St. Ignatius,’’ has chosen the former 
literary role, for his thorough and satisfying work is rather a 
study of the Saint in his relation with the world around him than 
of the Saint himself. Perhaps there is no Saint in whose case 
this needs to be done more than in that of St. Ignatius; for while, 
on the one hand, he is mainly known to the world as one of the 
great reformers, on the other, of late years, so much new material 
has been unearthed concerning him and his times that an historian 
was needed who would sift it for us, and give us the new back- 
ground on which he, and the Society he founded, may be judged. 
Pére Dudon has done this. While not neglecting the early bio- 
graphers and historians, Ribadeneyra, Orlandini, Bartoli, etc., 
he has devoted most of his attention to the modern students, 
Astrain, Tanqueray, Tacchi Venturi, the editors of the ‘‘Monu- 
menta Historica Societatis Jesu,’’ and others. He has sifted what 
they have brought together; he has incorporated this into the Life 
as it has been handed down. In the light of this more modern 
and more accurate research many conclusions have been modified, 
still more details have been added; we learn more accurately than 
from any work before how St. Ignatius is a product of his time, 
how he fits into the picture, indeed, how and why he may be taken 
as an embodiment of the spirit of his age. It would seem that the 
actual character and personality of the Saint has been secondary 
in the aim of the author; he has evidently felt, as a true historian 
often feels, that if he is faithful to history the character con- 
cerned will speak for itself. 

Hence, in this carefully documented volume of more than 660 
pages, we learn more of the early life of Ignatius Loyola than we 
learn from any other Life; Astrain has provided most of the 
material, but Pére Dudon has set it in its place. We know better 
the mentality of the soldier of Pampeluna, of the pilgrim on his 
return from Jerusalem, of the student who gave so much trouble 
at Alcala, at Salamanca, and in the University of Paris. We watch 
the Society growing, from the embryo of Montmartre in 1534, to 
the full Religious Order recognized in 1541. We see what is to 
be said concerning the growth of the Spiritual Exercises, and the 


1 Saint Ignace de Loyola. By Le Pére Paul Dudon de la Compagnie de 
Jésus. Paris: Beauchesne. Pp. xx, 663. Price, 50.00 fr. 
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influence of such writers as Cisneros, the Benedictines, the Fran- 
ciscans, the Brothers of the Common Life, and the German 
mystics. Original as the Book of the Exercises is, Pére Dudon 
allows that Ignatius must have known of these, and that they 
had a decided effect, both on his mind and on his book as he wrote 
it. It is satisfactory to read his conclusion, which should close a 
long and somewhat useless controversy; to the present reviewer 
it has always seemed clear, first, that St. Ignatius always clung 
to the teaching of his predecessors, and shunned mere originality 
in spiritual things, second, that no one can read the writers here 
mentioned without recognizing some echo of them in the Spiritual 
Exercises. 

In dealing with the growth and development of the Society of 
Jesus the author’s method has been the same. He dwells on the 
primary intention of the group which first gathered round Igna- 
tius in Paris, and which had in mind anything but the foundation 
of an Order; on this account, though perhaps it is a mere ques- 
tion of the use of words, in an elaborate appendix he argues 
against the tradition which places the birth of the Society in the 
crypt at Montmartre. At the same time in the same appendix he 
proves, with solid documentary evidence, that the present site, 
beneath the chapel in the rue Antoinette, is the true site of the first 
vows; which seems to put an end to another controversy. The 
story of the growth of the Society, of its first recognition, of the 
gradual growth and promulgation of the Constitutions, though 
not new, still is full of fresh and interesting details; this is speci- 
ally true of the analysis of the Constitutions themselves, their 
originality, their difference from other rules that had preceded 
them, the new line they struck out for others who were to follow in 
after times. Again, in exhaustive appendices Pére Dudon dis- 
cusses the existence of Jesuitesses, the famous or infamous 
‘“‘Monita secreta,’’ and the charge sometimes brought against the 
founder of the Society that he framed his Constitutions on a 
Mussulman original ! 

It is not till he has reached this point in his study that the author 
concentrates on the Saint himself. Here he studies him especially 
as the founder of an Order, in his interpretation of the Constitu- 
tions, in his method of government, in his strength of action ; after- 
wards there are chapters on his interior and his apostolic life. In 
these, old ground is traversed; but we congratulate the author on 
his emphasis of the mystical and affectionate element in the Saint, 
his kinship with St. Paul, St. Theresa, and St. John of the Cross. 
Poor St. Ignatius has been saddled with the ‘‘soldier-myth’’ for 
centuries; perhaps, at last, we are beginning to learn what a 
gentle master he was. 

hh A.c. 
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2—A VINDICATION OF ST. AUGUSTINE’ 


N 1930, November 6th, a certain Joseph Turmel, then seventy- 

one, was canonically degraded from the priestly office and de- 
clared ‘“‘excommunicatus vitandus.’’ From the year 1892, when 
removed from his theological chair for doctrine incompatible with 
belief in the Real Presence, till 1930, he had acted as chaplain 
at Rennes, and during that period, partly in his own name, partly 
under no less than fourteen pseudonyms, among which the best 
known were ‘‘Dupin,’’ Herzog,’’ and ‘‘Gallerand,’’ he conducted 
a literary campaign in various journals against the dogmas of the 
Faith. He allayed suspicions, which arose as early as 1908, by 
repeated denials of authorship and by false professions of faith. 
Finally, a M. Saltet succeeded in establishing proof of Turmel's 
prolonged and diversified disloyalty, to be met by contumacious 
defiance and final excommunication. In 1927, M. Riviére, already 
well known for his studies on the Redemption, undertook to refute 
‘*Gallerand’s’’ attempt to prove from St. Augustine that Catholic 
dogmas are changed to suit circumstances. His refutation was 
published in book form in 1930, but did not attract the apprecia- 
tion that the author considered due: he now republishes the 
articles, after a complete revision, in the hope of a better reception. 

‘‘Gallerand’s’’ point was to show that Augustine’s teaching on 
the Redemption reduces itself entirely to the question of the sup- 
posed ‘‘rights’’ of the Devil, and that the Fathers who followed, 
up to, and including, St. Bernard, accepted the same view as part 
of Catholic dogma. But since that view was subsequently dis- 
carded in favour of St. Anselm’s dogma based upon Satisfaction, 
M. Turmel concluded that dogma at any given time is only the 
formulation of the ideas then prevalent. 

We cannot deny that St. Augustine, in his speculations about 
the Redemption, laid too much emphasis on the supposed ‘‘rights’’ 
of Satan. Assuming that the devil had some sort of a claim to 
fallen man, the Saint pictures him being deprived of his prey by 
being led to claim the blameless Man of Nazareth as well. When 
he thus compassed the death of the innocent, Satan abused the 
power which the Fall had given him and forfeited the rights which 
has become his by sin. Such was undoubtedly one view held by 
Augustine. M. Riviere, who formerly tried to minimize it, has 
been led by further study to this recognition. But the question re- 
mains—is this the whole teaching of Augustine and his followers? 
By no means. M. Riviére shows that though St. Augustine has 
formed no synthesis of Redemption theories, he stresses as dogma 
the orthodox view of its being a sacrifice offered to God in repara- 


1 Le Dogme de la Réder4tioa chez S. Augustin. By Abbé Jean Riviére. 
Paris: Gabalda. Third edition. Pp. xiii, 422. Price, 30.00 fr. 
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tion for sin. He can then show that the demonological presenta- 
tion of the Redemption is one of those peripheral aspects which 
Augustine will suddenly draw into the centre in his treatment of 
a subject. Lastly, though the ‘‘rights’’ of the devil are given a 
prominence that is unfortunate, it is clear that what is implied 
by this conception is not a right in the strict sense to which God 
must accommodate Himself, but is rather a certain congruity 
(which Augustine prizes highly), viz., that God should make the 
deliverance of men from Satan conform to a procedure of justice 
rather than be an exercise of the divine power. 

The documentation of M. Riviére is abundant, and the main 
lines of his proof convincing. But one may be permitted to regret 
that the combative spirit of the author has led him to follow his 
adversary into needless detail, rather than present a synthesis of 
the Patristic thought which the splendid documentation would 
have made most impressive. A summing-up of this sort would 
have adequately answered the Gallerand-Turmel article of forty 
pages, whereas we have 700 devoted to the “‘rights’’ of the devil 
and the wrongs of ‘‘Gallerand’’! 

Convinced that his share in exposing the pseudonymous apos- 
tate has not been duly recognized, the author carries on an ex- 
tensive private polemic against others who are as Catholic as he 
is. This somewhat debases the tone of the book—an impression 
which seems to have struck reviewers amongst his own country- 


men as well. 
C.K. 


3—BLESSED MARY OF ST. EUPHRASIA 
PELLETIER’ 


HE religious who are so well known as the Good Shepherd 

nuns are not, of course, the only Institute devoted to the 
rescue of fallen women. The older Congregation of Our Lady of 
Charity was founded mainly by the exertions of St. John Eudes as 
far back as the year 1641. Magnificent as was the work thus 
undertaken, and not the less sadly needed, there was nothing 
phenomenal about the first developments of the Order. At the 
time of the French Revolution there seem, beside the mother house 
at Caen, to have been only six other communities in France. That 
at Caen in some miraculous way survived the cataclysm which sup- 
pressed the rest, and early in the nineteenth century there was a 


1 (1) Blessed Mary of Saint Euphrasia Pelletier. By a Religious of the Con- 
gregation. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xii, 418. Price, 15s. 
(2) La Bienheureuse Mére Pelletier (1796—1868). By Henri Joly. Paris: 
Lecoffre. Pp. 186. Price, 9.00 fr. 
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renewal of life in the Order, foundations being made or restored 
at Tours and other places. At Tours, in 1814, a certain Rose 
Virginie Pelletier, born eighteen years before, in the island of 
Noirmoutier, of a Breton family, entered the noviceship. She re- 
ceived in religion the name of Sister Mary of St. Euphrasia, and 
under that designation, she was beatified last year, her holiness 
of life having borne fruit in the marvellous developments through- 
out the world of the Congregation of the Good Shepherd, of which 
she was, in truth, the foundress. As in so many similar cases, 
keen suffering marked the birth of the new Institute. Mother 
Pelletier who, in spite of her youth, was at that time Prioress of 
Tours, was prevailed upon to begin a new foundation at Angers. 
She went to Angers temporarily to restore, in some sense, a 
house of refuge which, long years before, had existed there under 
the invocation of the Good Shepherd. Her success was mar- 
vellous, but there was a sad reaction when she was compelled 
to return to her own proper community at Tours. In the end, 
after much negotiation and the display of a good deal of feeling, 
Mother Pelletier was made Prioress of the new foundation. Com- 
ing before long to realize the difficulties which would hamper the 
development of their work if each house, as was the case with 
the original Institute of Our Lady of Charity, stood alone, largely 
under the control of the bishop of the diocese, and training its 
own novices, Mother St. Euphrasia became convinced that a cen- 
tral organization was necessary, having one common noviceship 
and a Superior General who could transfer subjects from one house 
to another’as need required. The troubles resulting from this 
difference of view are but lightly touched upon in the two volumes 
before us, but in both, the high religious spirit of Mother Mary 
of St. Euphrasia, her unselfish aims, and the wonderful extension 
of this heroic work which followed upon the severance from 
Tours, come plainly into prominence. The English Life is writ- 
ten with a certain simplicity and directness which is not without 
a charm of its own. Prominence is naturally given, both in the 
text and in the illustrations, to the developments in England, the 
English Colonies and in the United States. The French volume, 
which appears in the series ‘‘Les Saints,’’ is, from a literary point 
of view, a much more finished work. Unfortunately, however, the 
word ‘‘finished’’ is, from one point of view, inappropriate, in that 
M. Henri Joly, the founder and original editor of the Series, did 
not live to complete more than six chapters. The seventh, which 
deals with the interior life of the new Beata has been supplied by 
Canon Saudreau, the well-known chaplain of the Mother House 
of the Good Shepherd nuns at Angers. M. Joly possessed the 
happy gift, born of long experience, of throwing into relief the 
distinctive traits of character. Even in this short sketch, it is a 
real and very charming personality that is painted to the life. 

H.T. 
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4—MODERN PHILOSOPHY * 


HE distinguished Belgian Jesuit Father, author of ‘‘Etudes 

sur la psychologie des mystiques,’’ and of the four cahiers 
already published of ‘‘Le point de départ de la métaphysique,’’ has 
recently issued a new work in a somewhat different style. It is 
entitled a ‘‘précis’’ of the history of modern philosophy. It is to 
comprise three volumes: the first, dealing with the development 
of modern thought from the Renaissance until the advent of Kant, 
is the subject of this review; the second and third, which are to 
appear if the response to the first proves sufficiently favourable, 
will treat of the period of Critical Idealism and Contemporary 
Philosophy respectively. As the name ‘“‘précis’’ indicates, it is not 
simply a history of philosophy; it is, rather, a systematic course 
drawn up schematically in note form (‘‘modestes notes’’ the author 
deems them, but all too modestly), and destined to prepare students 
for the Licentiate in Philosophy. Its purpose is to provide a ‘‘gen- 
eral introduction that shall be exact and objective, to the know- 
ledge of systems in their historical setting,’’ to give a sound 
general course in the history of thought which may serve as the 
basis of later specialization. The first volume is an invaluable 
handbook, not only for students for the Licentiate (its detail seems 
to me to go far beyond the requirements of this), but also for 
higher university work. It might prove of even greater value to 
a lecturer on the history of philosophy and be made the basis of 
an excellent course in that subject ; I imagine that it is the ground- 
work of the stimulating lectures of Father Maréchal himself, as 
also the result of his own teaching experience. 

The book is not to be thought of as a mere series of notes. It 
is more than that. It is no ‘“‘aide-mémoire’’ for convenience, but 
an attempt to sense the spirit and to trace the fundamental doc- 
trines of the greater thinkers or schools of thought and, above all, 
to show their influence one upon another. With this in view, long 
chapters are devoted:to the principal names, to those whose think- 
ing was of moment and has left its imprint upon later thought; 
lesser authors are summarized in a paragraph. In the present 
volume the first part deals briefly with the conditions of the Re- 
naissance ; some good bibliographies are given, but the only philo- 
sopher to be dealt with at any length is the Cardinal di Cusa. The 
second is entitled ‘“The Cartesian Horizon,’’ and deals thoroughly 
with Descartes, Leibnitz and Spinoza, adding adequate accounts of 
Pascal, Malebranche and Christian Wolff. In the third section, the 
English philosophers are grouped together, from Francis Bacon 
to Newton, under the heading of Empiricism: Actions and Reac- 


_ 3 Précis d’Histoire de la Philosophie Moderne. Tome 1: De la Renaissance 
4 rage? mF app ce Maréchal, S.J. Louvain: Museum Lessianum. Pp. 360. 
rice, 28.00 fr. 
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tions; the addition of the word Reactions allows the author to 
group these different thinkers round one central tendency, and to 
include the Idealists in the same general scheme. An excellent 
bibliography prefaces the account of each important thinker, 
though naturally enough few articles from periodicals are quoted 
in it. 

Father Maréchal is himself conscious of one defect, or rather, 
of one deliberate omission in the work. There is little on the sub- 
ject of Moral Philosophy and the Philosophy of Science, except in 
so far as they form part of the general development of thought. 
This omission he trusts may be rectified by the publication later 
of two special volumes, the first a ‘‘précis’’ of the history of ethi- 
cal ideas, the second an historical exposé of the relation between 


the various sciences and philosophy. 
J-M. 





SHORT NOTICES 


BIBLICAL. 

UST on the eve of the publication of St. Luke, the last book of 

the Westminster Version of the New Testament to appear, 
comes the first translated portion of the Old Testament, The Book 
of Malachy (Longmans: ts. od. n. and 2s. 3d. n.), by Father Cuth- 
bert Lattey, the sole General Editor of the Old Testament transla- 
tions. Like the Thessalonians, with which the New Testament 
versions began, this work is one of the shortest in the Old Testa- 
ment, comprising only four brief chapters, but its importance as 
containing the great Prophecy of the Eucharist is very great, and 
it should be welcomed in this year of the International Eucharistic 
Congress at Buenos Aires. Father Lattey’s long and scholarly 
introduction, after discussing the author and date, centres on the 
Prophecy, which he considers both textually, as effecting Chris- 
tian Tradition, and in the light of various objections. The student 
will find all he wants here, except perhaps some account of the 
text used, the manner in which Hebrew MSS. were preserved, 
and such information as is suited to the opening book of a series. 
The production shows all the wonted excellence of the Manresa 
Press. 

It must be freely owned that the habit of reading the Old 
Testament is not general amongst English-speaking Catholics, 
partly because of the way in which that library of very varied 
literature is presented to the reader, and partly because much of 
its contents is mainly of historical value. Archbishop Goodier’s 
new book The Bible for Every Day (B.O. & W.: §5s.), consisting 
of 366 carefully selected extracts, will serve to show how much 
of literary and religious value is missed by this reluctance to use 
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God’s own book. The Archbishop keeps the Douay Version for 
the Old Testament, with modifications needed for clarity and cor- 
rectness, and the Westminster Version (100 extracts) for the New, 
and the passages are chosen to illustrate how the Old foreshadows 
the New, and how close God came to His people even before He 
sent them His Son. As a means of introducing the study of the 
Bible into schools, or of private devotional reading, this handsome 
volume should be of great service. 


DoctTRINAL. 

In editing the collection of Papal Pronouncements called Rome 
and Reunion (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.), Dr. Messenger has done great 
service to those who are trying to persuade non-Catholics of every 
degree, but especially our Anglican brethren, that Unity, doctrinal, 
liturgical, disciplinary, is an essential characteristic of the Church 
of Christ. In this one volume, we have the text of the more im- 
portant expositions made by, or with the authority of, Popes 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, of the Church’s desire for the unity of 
Christendom, and of her immutable teaching on the subject, with 
its application to current controversies, so far as they have arisen 
in connexion with the Church of England: the question of Rome 
and the East is not dealt with. There are, first, the two invita- 
tions issued by Pope Leo XIII in 1894 and 1895—the one to the 
world at large, and the other to the English nation—to return 
to the Fold. Two Encyclicals follow explaining the principles of 
that return—one from Pope Leo in 1896, and the other by our 
present Holy Father in 1928. The second half of the volume is 
usefully occupied with various utterances applying or enforcing 
those principles on various occasions; starting from 1864, in con- 
nexion with the A.P.U.C., and ending in 1927, when the Lausanne 
Conference was held. Although the question of the validity of 
Anglican Orders is not directly connected with Unity as a Note 
of the Church, it does throw light on the nature of the breach 
with Catholicism effected under Elizabeth and, therefore, on the 
kind of reparation needed. Accordingly, Dr. Messenger has wisely 
included Leo’s Bull condemning those Orders as null and void, 
and the Pope’s not-easily-met-with answer to the reply of the 
Anglican Archbishops. The dogmatic teaching of the Vatican 
Council about Papal Infallibility, together with various liturgical 
prayers for the preservation of unity, forms an Appendix to a 
very useful publication. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 
The very handy and cheap new edition of the philosophical works 
of St. Thomas which Padre A. M. Pirotta, O.P., has undertaken 
is nearing completion, the latest addition being the In Decem 
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Libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum Expositio (Marietti, 
Turin: 30.00 1.). The features of this issue are the excellent print, 
the careful synopses and the very full Index. No better working 
manual could be provided at the cost. 

L’Abbé Maurice Nédoncelle has recently published in the series 
Cahiers de la nouvelle journée an important study entitled La 
Philosophie religieuse en Grande-Bretagne de 1850 a nos jours 
(Bloud et Gay: 20.00 fr.). Perhaps it needs a Frenchman to put 
some order into the rather nebulous masses of thought that pass 
in England under the name of systems. The first chapter, ‘‘Les 
grands courants de la pensée anglaise depuis 1850,’ is probably 
the most valuable of all; the author has done his work with know- 
ledge and insight, and we are not afraid to call his summary 
a brilliant one. Then follow chapters on Mansel, Pringle Pattison, 
Whitehead, and Dean Inge. The author has read wide and 
deeply in his subject, and is evidently well versed in our language, 
though he does not escape all pitfalls—we read of ‘‘Lord Asquith” 
(p. 145), and even of ‘‘St(uart) Mill’ (p. 15), while ‘‘Mac’’ becomes 
a Christian name to ‘‘Taggart’’ (pp. 20—21). We confess, how- 
ever, to some alarm at his glorification of Baron Friedrich von 
Hiigel, to whose memory the book is in part dedicated, and all the 
more so because the author promises us a further work on his 
pensée religieuse. Of course, we do not wish to deny that there 
is much that is good and helpful in the Baron’s writings, and all 
that is edifying in the piety of his Catholic life. As a matter of 
fact, in his case, as in that of Dean Inge, sympathetic allowance 
has to be made for a deafness which has had definite effect both 
on thought and expression. But the author writes of l’orthodoxie 
romaine dont il ne se départit jamais (p. 30), which he explains in 
a note to mean that he never had a heretical mentality—which is 
true enough, but does not justify his text. We hope that he will 
take care to master all the Baron’s relevant letters and writings, 
and also the history of his dealings with Modernists, before he 
publishes anything further on the subject. 

Freudian psychological theories, carried to further extremes by 
disciples, are at present rather blown upon: it is all the more de- 
sirable that the psychology of the Catholic Church, which keeps 
in view the soul’s immortal destiny and the supernatural strength 
at its disposal, should be more widely known. Hence the impor- 
tance of a digest of Professor Aller’s large book, which Miss Vera 
Barclay has produced with the title Practical Psychology in 
Character Development (Sheed & Ward: 4s. 6d. n.). To the larger 
work we gave a discriminating welcome some years ago: it was, 
perhaps, its over-plus of scientific terms which convinced those 
concerned that, simplified and re-arranged, its power for good 
would be greatly increased. Consequently, we have a book which 
no conscientious teacher can overlook, for it will be a means of 
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acquiring more perfect skill in an art which calls for the utmost— 
the art of moulding aright the minds and wills of the young. 


DEVOTIONAL. 

In his exhaustive little treatise Le Chemin de la Croix (Editions 
Rex, Louvain), Father G. Hoornaert, S.J., deals with the subject 
historically, canonically, ascetically and practically, and thus pre- 
sents the reader with a very complete manual on the subject, 
which, we are sure, would be welcome here in a translation. 

The third of the Minute Meditation series, Thoughts on the Holy 
Eucharist (Bruce Co.: 50 c.), by Father J. Moffat, S.J., contains 
some helpful advice on how, when and where to meditate, fol- 
lowed by a number of brief considerations calculated to excite 
“‘sentiments of contrition, humility, faith, hope and love, and to 
move the Will to form good resolutions for the bettering of our 
lives.’’ Each Meditation takes some simple thought, develops it 
in relation to our daily lives, and shows how in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment we have within our reach all the love, sympathy, companion- 
ship and understanding that we need to enable us to go forward 
strongly in the paths of peace. 


HISTORICAL. 

The twenty-third volume of Historical Records and Studies of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society (New York) contains 
three papers of unusual interest. In the first, The Torture Trail 
of St. Isaac Jogues, Father Francis X. Talbot, S.J., gives the re- 
sult of his attempt to trace the route of Jogues from the time of 
his first capture to his death, and to identify the spots where he 
suffered. It is a fascinating account; and the evidence, so far as 
one remote from the St. Lawrence can judge, is convincing. In 
the second, Gastano Bedini, Dr. Guilday gives us a picture of the 
United States in the days of Garibaldi, with the strange reactions 
that were felt there. The Beginnings of Catholicism in New 
Netherlands (1609—1664), by the Rev. John J. Conlon, M.A., pro- 
vides an account of the condition of religion in what is now New 
York State, while it was under Dutch regime, till the year 1664. 

Not less interesting, indeed more so for students in Europe, 
is the fourteenth of the Monograph Series of the same Historical 
Society. It contains the story of Gonzalo de Tapia (1561—1594), 
Founder of the first permanent Jesuit Mission in North America, 
by Father W. Eugene Shiels, S.J., Ph.D. The author has taken 
great pains to trace the history of Father Tapia from the begin- 
ning; his early life in Spain, his remarkable talents and zeal, his 
adventures during his pioneer work in New Mexico, the work he 
set on foot, and finally, his martyrdom. The story of the dis- 
covery of his relics in recent times is a wonderful ending. Inci- 
dentally, we are told much of the terrible savagery of the native 
Indians of those parts, of the lives of the first Spanish settlers, 
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of the Jesuit and other missionaries and their methods. Five maps, 
some of the author’s own drawing, and a long bibliography, crown 
an excellent piece of historical research. 

Mr. Joseph Clayton in The Protestant Reformation in Great 
Britain (B.O. & W.: 5s.) has aimed at disengaging the truth from 
the records of a period of English history, 1535—1604, wherein 
confusion has been made worse confounded by the contemporary 
mingling of politics and religion, domestic and foreign, and by the 
subsequent and prevalent intrusion of anti-Catholic prejudice. 
Thus, not for the first time, he joins the ranks of that gallant band 
of Catholic writers of the day who are waging a not unsuccessful 
war with the inveterate Protestant tradition that will have nothing 
to do with a religion which is not national. Mr. Clayton, who 
writes with almost excessive objectivity, stresses the fact that 
heresy made way, only because orthodoxy was too feeble to express 
itself duly in moral practice, and that, although power and plunder 
and lust were the main motives of the politicians, the religious 
zeal, however inspired, of the sectaries was most marked. He 
writes also with assurance, as one who has made up his mind after 
adequate study, but, since he must determine for himself the 
reliability of his sources, not infrequently his opinions on lesser 
points are open to question. To speak disparagingly, for instance, 
of those who wished to overthrow Elizabeth by foreign aid as 
‘*politically-minded’’ Catholics (p. 225) seems to beg the ques- 
tion of their right to act thus. We doubt, moreover, whether the 
Catholic princes who revolted from the Pope really did so because 
they thought that ‘‘Papal supremacy meant an infringement of the 
rights of the sovereign, the interference of a foreigner in matters 
strictly domestic’’ (p. 155). They were not so ignorant of Catholic 
teaching. However, we are glad to see that the writer gives due 
prominence to the witness of the martyrs, as a compelling proof 
that Elizabeth’s Church fundamentally differed from the Church 
which it supplanted. 

In spite of all that has been written in recent years about the 
Jesuit ‘‘Reductions’’ in South America, ample room was still left 
for Father George O’Neill’s history of the Jesuit missions there 
from 1600 to 1767, called Golden Years on the Paraguay 
(B.O. & W.: 5s.)—a title which, while it aptly applies to the brief 
halcyon periods when the Settlements were free from disturbance 
from outside, gives little indication of the trials which accompanied 
their foundation and their maintenance. Having access to the 
copious material contained in recent Spanish histories of the Re- 
ductions, Father O’Neill has given, for the first time in English, 
a full account of that noble experiment in Christian communism 
which came to an end after a century and a half, not through any 
defect in its conception or execution, but through that accursed 
lust for gain in its enemies which could not brook any opposition 
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to their desire to exploit the weak. We have seen its evil results 
in our own day in the Putumayo and Congo districts. It is to the 
everlasting glory of the seventeenth-century Spanish Jesuits that 
they preserved, for over 160 years, innumerable Indians from 
similar horrors. The story of the destruction of the missions 
merges into that of the suppression of the Society itself, and the 
reader has to face a variety of clerical scandals, of good but weak 
men led astray by falsehoods, of evil men usurping and abusing 
ecclesiastical office, of the untoward results of the civil power 
dominating over the Church, in settlements on the fringe of the 
known world and free from effective control. Father O’Neill tells 
the tale with commendable restraint, but for all his moderation, 
an atmosphere of tragedy broods over it—the tragedy of immense 
good hampered and checked, and finally overcome by the powers 
of evil. 

The following two volumes—Michael Choniates, Metropolit von 
Athen (1138—1222), by G. Stadtmiller, and Vescovadi Cattolici 
della Grecia. I, Chios, by G. Hofmann, S.J.—of the series Orien- 
talia Christiana have already, this year, been issued by the ‘‘Pont. 
Instit. Orient. Stud.’’ The first of these is a biography of Michael 
Choniates (1138—1222), who was Metropolitan of Athens at the 
time of the Latin conquest of Constantinople (1204). The arch- 
bishop’s writings and a collection of his letters have been pre- 
served in manuscript in the Laurentian library at Florence. There 
they lay forgotten for centuries, till, in the year 1880, they were 
edited and published in two volumes by a Greek scholar, S. P. 
Lampros. It was at once seen that they furnished important data 
for the history of the Byzantine empire in that troubled period. 
Dr. Stadtmiiller has here provided us with a biography of Arch- 
bishop Michael, gathered chiefly from his own correspondence. 
The subject is one of real interest, and every page of the book 
bears witness to the thoroughness with which the author has done 
his work. 

The other volume contains an historical account of the Catholic 
diocese of Chios, together with a large number of original docu- 
ments, now printed for the first time. The bishopric was estab- 
lished in the thirteenth century under the Latin empire of Constan- 
tinople, though the exact year is uncertain. From that time the 
Catholic community has maintained its existence. When the Turks 
occupied the island in 1566, they promised religious liberty to their 
Christian subjects. In point of fact, the Catholics have suffered 
great persecutions, the authors of the evil being the Greek clergy 
who induced the Turkish governor to oppress the hated Latins. 
In this way a once flourishing community—in the seventeenth cen- 
tury it numbered seven thousand persons—has been reduced to a 
mere fraction. To-day there are but four hundred Catholics in 
the three islands, Chios, Samos, Mitylene, which form the diocese. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

When a busy reviewer reads every word of a Saint’s “‘Life,”’ it 
indicates something unusually attractive about the character of 
the Saint and the style of his biographer. In St. Conrad of 
Parzham (Franciscan Friary, Crawley: 2s. 6d.), Father Dunstan 
O.S.F.C., has succeeded admirably in his proposed aim ‘‘to gather 
together the principles of Capuchin Franciscan spirituality which 
guided Conrad of Parzham to religious perfection.’’ In a few 
clearly written pages he sketches. the ideal of a Capuchin Lay- 
brother; he then takes us to the Bavarian village where the future 
Brother Conrad was born, and shows us the influences at work in 
the formation of his character, and then we follow him to the 
Novitiate of the Capuchin Franciscans which he finally entered at 
the age of thirty-three. For the following forty-one years he acted 
as porter at the Friary of Altétting, a post he continued to fill 
until the very week of his death. The sublime simplicity and un- 
erring obedience of this humble Capuchin Porter recalls the 
similarly heroic virtue of another canonized Laybrother, Alphonsus 
Rodriguez of the Society of Jesus. It is men such as these that 
demonstrate to their generation the immense influence of a life 
lived for God, however hidden, obscure and ‘‘wasted’’ that life 
may appear to men to be. 

Messrs. Gill & Son, of Dublin, have produced an admirably 
printed and illustrated pamphlet called The Centenary Life of St. 
Stephen Harding (3d.), by Rev. Ailbe J. Luddy, O.Cist. In thirty- 
six pages we are given, in brief yet satisfying outline, the life of 
this Dorset-born Saint, the eighth centenary of whose death was 
kept last March. Father Luddy acclaims him as the Founder of 
that great Cistercian Order which flourishes in all the strictness of 
its early observance to this very day. 


LITERARY. 


From the Adelaide branch of the English Association comes a 
study of The Poetry of Gerard M. Hopkins, by D. P. McGuire, 
published by the Hassell Press. The author might have omitted 
his self-deprecatory sentences—he is fully qualified to write, and 
to write on Father Hopkins. He regards Hopkins as in some 
sort a prophet in poetry, and he might, we feel, have compared 
him with Newman, prophet in theology. Newman, had he been 
attended to, could have saved a whole generation from the aber- 
rations due to an ill-thought-out ‘‘evolutionism’’: Hopkins did, 
and will some day be recognized as having done successfully, more 
than the various literary modernists have attempted unsuccess- 
fully. Let it be said at least once, and brutally—it was a tragedy 
that his work fell into the hands of the not wholly sympathetic 
Robert Bridges. This cultured idealist, always careful to save 
himself from the vulgarity of dogma, was perfectly unable to ap- 
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preciate the Catholic Priest. Mr. McGuire quotes Mr. Leavis as 
saying: ‘‘Every word in one of his [Hopkins’s] important poems 
is doing a great deal more work than almost any word in a poem 
of Robert Bridges’.’’ This is true. Bridges was trying hard to 
be sincere—he knew not what about. Hopkins was desperately 
sincere—about what, he knew very well. Mr. McGuire calls 
Hopkins’s poetry ‘‘muscular’’: I prefer ‘‘sinewy.’’ ‘‘Muscular’’ 
makes me think of the Vatican Boxers: ‘‘sinewy,’’ of the Delphic 
Charioteer. Epstein may be muscular: but the saints of Chartres 
are sinewy—ecstatically tense. They, as Mr. McGuire says Hop- 
kins is, are ‘‘ on the highest marches of experience.’? That Hop- 
kins, because of his Catholic Faith, moved on planes where 
Bridges never set so much as one tentative toe, is certain. But 
not for a moment was he inhuman. Mr. McGuire is right when 
he insists that Hopkins wrote on the Unemployed—not upon Un- 
employment. Christ ‘‘of all can handle a rope best.’’ Bridges, 
often unconventional, yet never came anywhere near the honest 
humanity of Hopkins. Hence the sweet, keen, brilliant, morning 
air that breathes in the Jesuit’s poems—‘‘There lives the dearest 
freshness deep down things’’—provided always that we recall the 
still profounder reason—‘‘Because He, Holy Ghost, over the bent 
world broods with warm breast and with—ah!—bright wings!”’ 
The ‘‘Spirit of Man’’ is nothing at all without the Spirit of God, 
and without her whom He overshadowed, that she might become 
Mother of the Incarnate. We are glad that Mr. McGuire is 
interpreting Hopkins to Australia, and in particular to the city 
of showering glorious flowers. 


FICTION. 


The spirit in which Miss Jane Lane has written her stirring 
romance of the Civil Wars called Undaunted (Heath Cranton: 
7s. 6d) is shown in her dedication of the book ‘‘to the Cause and 
its Adherents, past, present and to come.’’ She does not believe 
that ‘‘the Cause’’ has been finally defeated, and so she can keep 
up the spirits of her characters, notwithstanding the execution of 
Charles I, and all the varied mischances that preceded that dire 
event. It would have been impossible, otherwise, to keep the 
note of tragedy from being too persistent in this record of the 
losing side, wherein her hero perishes as well as his master. But 
the feeling that somehow, somewhere, the good of unselfish loyalty 
cannot be lost, sustains the reader. The story is brilliantly written 
from the Cavalier standpoint and full of thrilling episodes, care- 
fully in accord with historical and archeological facts. Perhaps, 
the merely human side of the virtue of loyalty is over-emphasized, 
for unless one serves God as well as the King, or rather God in 
the King, loyalty has little real spiritual value. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A collection of articles by the great protagonists of orthodoxy 
in the fight against ‘‘Liberalismus’’ which took place in Germany 
between the years 1830 and 1860, has been edited by Emil Ritter, 
and is issued with the title Katholisch-konservatives Erbgut 
(Herder: 3.80 rm). Short biographies of each author are given 
by various experts, and these are not the least interesting and 
valuable parts of the book. 

The spiritual autobiography in the form of a diary written during 
the eventful years 1919—1929, of a German ‘‘UnterSecundarin” 
who eventually becomes a Catholic, has been published by H. E. 
Falter and called Friihes Erkennen, Frohes Bekennen (Ferd. 
Schéningh, Paderborn: 2.40 rm). There is not much of interest 
to an English reader apart from its purely Catholic aspects, and 
the book is somewhat dear for its size. 

The course of Advent lectures, which Cardinal Failhaber de- 
livered in his cathedral at Munich last year, would have attracted 
attention, in any case, as an exposition by a Biblical expert of the 
multiform debt which Christian civilization owes to Judaism; the 
saying of Christ, ‘‘I am come not to destroy but to fulfil,’’ gives 
the key-note to their relations. But, spoken where and when they 
were—in Germany, when responsible Nazi-leaders were seeking 
to involve Christianity in their insensate racial hatreds and to 
found a new religion devoid of the Old Testament and most of 
the New, these five sermons, and especially the last, were a 
fearless challenge by a Christian bishop to the growing forces of 
Antichrist and a clear warning to German Catholics to unite in 
opposing the paganization of their nation. When Nazi Germany 
has recovered its senses, it will realize, and be grateful for, the 
help for its recovery thus provided. Meanwhile, the Cardinal, 
on the strength of his Judaism, Christianity and Germany 
(B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), will rank with those heroic Churchmen who, 
from time to time, have, by defying ‘‘Czesarism,’’ proclaimed and 
preserved the supremacy of the spiritual and saved civilization. 

Mr. Harold Clunn, in The Face of Paris (Simpkin Marshall: 
7s. 6d.), has accomplished the same feat as he performed for Lon- 
don two years ago—provided, at a wonderfully low cost, a glori- 
fied guide-book to the French capital during the past century, 
adorned by about 100 excellent illustrations and provided with a 
full index. It is arranged, like the former work, in a series of 
walks and drives in every radial direction, in the course of which 
the past and present appearance and history of the several localities 
are described. An exhaustive introduction gives an account of the 
gradual evolution of Paris and of the many dramatic episodes in 
its history. Due attention is paid to its architectural glories, to a 
large extent ecclesiastical, and aeroplane photographs give useful 
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apergues to elucidate the text. Paris, like London, is constantly 
growing in extent, and in interior features: hence Mr. Clunn, in 
a postscript, carries on the history to the present year, and even 
beyond, for he describes some of the projects for the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1937. One need not travel to Paris to enjoy this book. 

It is the day of series and snippets, of books about books, for 
in the fields of literature, as in the American corn-belt, produc- 
tion has outrun consumption. Accordingly, for those who can- 
not reach the opera omnia of our laughing philosophers, Messrs. 
Methuen are issuing a ‘‘Library of Humour,’’ appropriately edited 
by the Editor of Punch, and presenting to the public the potted 
nonsense of our wits. One such volume, the one we should have 
chosen, has come our way, G. K. Chesterton (price, 2s. 6d.), some 
twenty extracts from the essays of that many-sided, not to say, 
all-round, man, which exhibit to perfection his unrivalled skill in 
uttering wisdom with a laugh. 

We recommend Father Peter Moran’s The Cenacle of Remem- 
brance (Paulist Press: 5 c.) to the attention of ‘‘Grail’’ Leaders. 
It is a little Passion Play written in a simple, straightforward 
style and with a dignity of diction well-suited to mass-recital. 

Messrs. Washbourne & Bogan know how to attract the eyes of 
the little ones. In a fascinating binding and lavishly illustrated in 
colour, they have reprinted from The Catholic Times, with the 
title As Little Children (2s. 6d.), ten of Miss A. Howarth Lord’s 
simple stories which proved so popular in the Children’s page 
of that paper. Father Owen Dudley contributes a fitting foreword. 

There will be many of Miss Cecily Hallack’s English readers, 
to whom the essays reprinted in To Miranda (Washbourne & 
Bogan: 3s. 6d.), chiefly from the pages of The Missionary of 
America, will be wholly new. As her publishers tell us, we have 
here some of her lightest and some of her most serious work, and 
notably a brief account of her conversion. We like particularly 
“A Date with an Angel,’’ which should be read by all ‘‘busy’’ 
people, and ‘‘Journey to Easter,’’ but there is something for every- 
one here. Miss Hallack needs no introduction to readers of THE 
Montu, and we warmly recommend this little volume which, at- 
tractively bound with a portrait of the author on the dust-cover, 
would form an ideal gift-book between friends. 


REPRINTS. 


We are glad to see that Father D’Arcy’s striking volume—The 
Nature of Belief (Sheed & Ward: 5s. edition)—has run through 
two issues in three years, and is now published in a cheap edition. 
The world is perishing of unbelief—in man as well as in God— 
and nothing is more important as a remedy than a recovery of a 
knowledge of absolute truth and of the human ability to attain it. 
Father D’Arcy vindicates reason against the rationalist, and the 
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supernatural against the materialist, with such success that his 
powerful essay has won praise in every camp. Now, we trust, its 
healing message will reach a greater number. 

That the recent amalgamation of the five different congregations 
of Dominican nuns of the Third Order in England has given new 
vigour to their work seems to be indicated by the re-issue, at a 
cheaper price, of Mother Francis Drane’s classic biography of the 
founder of one of the five, Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan 
(Longmans: §s. n.), which was originally published in 1869. Not 
the least valuable of the benefits we gain from reading the life of 
this saintly pioneer is the vivid picture it presents of the newly- 
emancipated Catholic Church in this country and the consequent 
stimulus it affords to make better use of our own greater op- 
portunities. 

The great value of Mr. Christopher Dawson’s profound and 
original study of the foundations of our civilization, which he calls 
The Making of Europe: an Introduction to the History of Euro- 
pean Unity: 400—1000 a.p. (Sheed & Ward: 8s. 6d. n.), and of 
which this cheaper edition has just been issued, is that it insists, 
in an age of accentuated nationalisms, upon the fundamental unity 
of our western culture, and shows that inter-nationalism is not 
something arbitrary, called into being to curb nationalistic ex- 
cesses, but a natural development resting on a stable basis of 
fact. We do not wonder, therefore, that this ‘‘Introduction’’ has 
been widely welcomed as an important contribution to the philo- 
sophy of history, enabling us to trace, in the medley of events and 
the conflict of races during the Dark Ages, the emergence of our 
civilization through the combined influences of Greece and Rome 
and Christianity. Mr. Dawson would teach us—and our preserva- 
tion may depend upon our docility—how to be good Europeans, 
recalling our common spiritual heritage which still exists unim- 
paired in the Catholic Church, the one stable element in a world 
of change. 

Mr. Dawson joins with other Catholic historians and philo- 
sophers in that literary Monument to St. Augustine (Sheed & 
Ward: 6s. n.) which they erected to commemorate the fifteenth 
Centenary of his death in 1929, and which now is reprinted. The 
advantage of having an appreciation of a man who has been so 
widely studied and so commonly misinterpreted, framed by 
scholars who share with him his own unshakeable faith, is obvious. 
They know his mind and so can apprehend his meaning: others 
try to guess at his mind from what they think is his meaning; 
and the result is chaos. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The series of ‘Studies in Comparative Religion’’ (C.T.S.) 
noticed in this issue, is growing apace. Father Martindale brings 
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wide classical knowledge to his exposition of The Religion of Early 
Rome and The Religion of Imperial Rome, both of which are so 
helpful for the understanding of the conditions in which the early 
Church began, and in The Apostolic Church the same author 
shows how rapidly after Pentecost, Christ’s institution struck root 
and flourished with many later developments already in germ. The 
late Dom C. Butler, O.S.B., takes up the tale in Ante-Nicene 
Christianity devoted to the expansion of the Church and its re- 
action to early heresies. The Jubilee for the Whole World, the 
Pope’s Encyclical extending the Holy Year, with fully explained 
conditions, shows us the Church in one of her characteristic 
activities. Oberammergau and its Passion Play is an interesting 
account of the great drama, the performance of which is already 
in full vigour. 

Saint Colette (C.T.S.: 2d.) was the wonderful woman whom 
Pope Benedict XIII ‘‘authorized to embark without restriction on 
the restoration of the entire Order of St. Francis.’’ How she suc- 
ceeded is told by Father Dominic Devas, O.F.M.., in this fascinat- 
ing pamphlet. 

The Catholic Mind for May 8th, reprints a very valuable paper, 
“The Issues of Catholic Sociology,’’ from the Dublin Review. 
That for May 22nd takes from our pages ‘‘Shall Mammon Pre- 
vail?,’’ and ‘‘Gil Robles and Spanish Politics,’’ from the Irish 
Monthly, appears in the issue for June 8th. 





EDITORIAL NOTB 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
jects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
the staff. 
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